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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 1858. 


Potes. 
ROME ON THE GREAT SEA. 


Plutarch, in his Life of Camillus, after having 
described the capture of Rome by the Gauls, pro- 
ceeds to remark that an indistinct rumour of that | 
event appears to have immediately passed into 
Greece. This remark he supports by the following | 
passage. 

“ Heraclides of Pontus, who lived not long after those 
times, states in his Treatise concerning the Soul, that a 
report arrived from the west, of an army which had 
issued from the land of the Hyperboreans having taken a 
Greek city named Rome situated, in that part of the 
world, near the Great Sea, It does not surprise me that 
Heraclides, being fond of fable and fiction, should have 
decked the true story of the capture of Rome with a 
rhodomontade about Hyperboreans and the Great Sea.* 
Aristotle the philosopher had, however, manifestly heard 
that the city was taken by Celts; he says, indeed, that 
it was saved by a certain Lucius; whereas the name of 
Camillus was Marcus, not Lucius” (c. 22.). 

An indication of the date of Heraclides is af- 
forded by an anecdote preserved in Proclus, 
Comm. in Plat. Tim. p. 64. ed. Schneider. It is 
there stated that Plato induced Heraclides Ponti- 
cus to go to Colophon in order to collect the poems 
of Antimachus, whom Plato preferred to Choerilus, 
notwithstanding the high reputation which the 
latter poet then enjoyed. The death of Choerilus 
was prior to the year 399 s. c., and his reputation 
may be considered to have been at its height at 
the beginning of the fourth century n.c. (See 
Naeke’s Choerilus, p. 92.; Anth. Pal. xi. 218.) 
The admiration of Plato for Antimachus is men- 
tioned by Cicero, Brut. 51., and Plutarch, Zysand. 
18. See Welcker, Ep. Cyclus, vol. i. p. 105., 
whose scepticism appears exaggerated. 

Antimachus was posterior to Choerilus; he 
flourished about 405 s.c. (Diod. xiii. 108.) He 
was already a celebrated poet when Plato, born in 
429 B.c., was a young man. (Plut. ib.) His 
poems are cited by Aristotle, het. iii. 6. 7. 

The interval between the births of Plato and 
Aristotle was forty-five years: it is probable that 
Heraclides was more the contemporary of .the 
former than of the latter. According to Suidas 
in ‘Hpaxdeldns, he was left in charge of Plato’s 
school, when that philosopher went to Sicily; | 
that is, about the year 368 or 361 B.c. Cicero | 
(Leg. iii. 6.) regards Heraclides.as the disciple of 
Plato, and Theophrastus as the disciple of Aris- | 
totle. The History of Plants by Theophrastus, in 
which there is a mention of the Romans, showing 
an accurate knowledge of the geographical posi- 
tion ef Rome (v. 8.), contains allusions to events | 
which occurred in 311 and 308 s.c. ‘Theophras- | 


* The word érxourdgw recurs in Eurip, Herc. Fur. 981, | 


| 5. 


tus died in 287 s.c. Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. iii. 
p. 469. thinks that Heraclides survived Plato full 
forty years. This would suppose him to have died 
as late as 307 B.c., which is fifteen years after the 
death of Aristotle. His lifetime may be placed 
with greater probability from about 410 to 340 n.c, 

Aristotle was born in 384 B.c., and therefore, 
assuming 390 s.c. as the date of the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls, his birth happened six years 
after that event. The passage in which he men- 
tioned the occurrence was probably written about 


| 340 B. c.; in one of his works he alluded to the 


expedition of Alexander to Italy, which took place 
in 334. c. (Fragm. Hist. Gz. vol. ii. p. 180.) 

The treatise of Heraclides, rep! Yuxijs, occurs in 
the list of his works in Diog. Laert. v. 86. Other 
historical facts are cited from his treatises on ab- 
stract subjects, as on justice, pleasure, and love. 
(Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 199.) His disposi- 
tion to indulge in fabulous embellishments is ad- 
verted to by Cicero: “Ex efidem Platonis schol& 
Ponticus Heraclides puerilibus fabulis refersit li- 
bros.” (De N. D.i. 13.) ‘Timeeus the historian 
likewise characterised Heraclides as fond of mar- 
vels ; and gave as an instance a story told by him 
of a man having fallen from the moon. (Diog, 
Laert. viii. 72.) 

The Hyperboreans were a fabulous people, who 
were supposed to dwell in a warm region, lying 
beyond the mountains where the cold north wind 
took its origin. When they were conceived as hav- 
ing a place in positive geography, they were gene= 
rally referred to the far north: Hecateus of Ab- 
dera, who wrote a separate work upon this nation, 
and who lived at the time of Alexander the Great, 
described them as inhabiting a large island op- 
posite the coast of Celtica. (Diod. ii. 47.) Their 
position was, however, unfixed. Thus Apollodo- 
rus connects them with ‘Atlas (ii. 5. 11.) in the far 
west, while other writers banished them into the 
eastern extremity of Asia. Strabo treats the 
existence of the Hyperboreans and the Rhipsan 
mountains as a fable, and classes them with the 


| figments of Pytheas respecting the northern ocean 


(vii. 3. 1.); Pliny, however, and Mela return to 
the ancient faith in the reality of this holy people: 
both of them celebrate its happy climate, blessed 
with perpetual sunshine. (Plin. iv. 12.; Mela, iii. 

Compare Ukert, Geogr. iii. 2. pp. 393—406.) 
The sea which was believed to surround the 
inhabited earth was sometimes called the ocean ; 


| sometimes the external, the Atlantic, or the Great 
| Se: 
pea. 


From this circumfluous ocean four bays or 
internal seas were supposed to spring; namely, 
the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean. (Plut, Alex. 44.; Dionys. Per. 
43—57.) The Mediterranean was the sea with 
which the Greeks and Romans were most con- 


| cerned: they called it “our sea,” the “internal 


sea:” thus Polybius opposes % Kaé’ suas to rf tw 
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nal peydAn rporayopevouern Sddacoa. (iii. 38.) The 
term “Great Sea” was that most frequently used 
to designate the external ocean: thus Scymnus 
says that the Argonauts sailed by the river Tanais 
into the Great Sea, and thence into our sea; that 
is to say, they made their way by the Tanais into 
the northern ocean, and coasting westwards en- 
tered the Mediterranean by the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 284.) Stephanus, 
in Kaowi«a Sddacoa, states that the inhabitants of 
Asia call the Atlantic the Great Sea; and Arrian 
applies the same term to the sea which washes the 
shores of India. (Anab. v. 6. 3.; Ind. 2. 3. 43.; 
Tact. 19.) Cicero, én the following passage, re- 
presents the language usual in antiquity: “Om- 
nis terra, que colitur a vobis, angusta verticibus, 
lateribus latior, parva queedam insula est, circum- 
fusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, quod magnum, 
quem Oceanum appellatis in terris.”. (De Rep. 
vi. 20.) Pliny likewise makes thé Great Sea sy- 
nonymous with the Atlantic (iii. 5.); which term, 
it must be observed, was not used in its present 
limited sense, but was applied to the entire cir- 
cumambient ocean (see Forbiger, Handbuch, vol. 
ii. pp. 11—14. 333.; Bernhardy, ad Dion. Per. p. 
532.) 

The term peyddn Scdacoa is applied to the Me- 
diterranean by the ancient logographer Hecatzeus, 
in a passage cited by Arrian, Anabd. ii. 16. It is 
likewise used in the same sense by the author of a 
Periplus, subsequent to the Christian era, which 
has been published from a Madrid manuscript 
(see Geogr. Grec. Min. vol. i. p. 428. ed. Miiller). 
This usage of the term is, however, uncommon ; 
and there can be no doubt that Heraclides meant, 
as he was understood by Plutarch, to designate the 
great external sea. The words exe? rov xarpxnué- 
yyy, appear to imply that Rome was situated near 
the country of Hyperboreans, that is to say, in 
some part of northern Europe, adjoining the ocean. 
It is difficult to reconcile this interpretation with 
the epithet “ Hellenic,” which Heraclides applies 
to Rome ; for the Greeks in general confined their 
colonies to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea: nevertheless, such seems to have 
been the meaning of Heraclides; and we must 
suppose that the Athenians, at the beginning of 
the fourth century before Christ, were so little in- 
formed respecting Rome as to be ignorant that it 
was in Italy, or even on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and to be capable of believing that it 
was situated on the northern coast of Europe. 

G. C. Lewis. 








CHATTERTON, 





An interesting Chatterton relic has lately come | 
into my possession in the following singular man- 
ner. Stepping into a little village publichouse in | 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, after a country | 


walk, to procure some refreshment, my attention 
was attracted to some half-dozen volumes on a 
bookshelf. Amongst these I found Catcott’s Trea- 
tise on the Deluge, in two parts, (1756-68) ; at 
the beginning and end of which were several 
leaves filled with MS. verses, and having at the 
end of the first poem the name of Chatterton 
faintly written in a different hand. For a trifle 
I became possessor of the volume; although, 
being totally unacquainted with the poet’s hand- 
writing, as well as with his compositions, I had 
little idea at the time of the real interest of my 
acquisition. Upon comparing the verses, however, 
with facsimiles in editions of Chatterton’s Works, 
the identity of writing was apparent to all who 
saw them, and any possible doubt has been since 
entirely removed by my having had an oppor- 
tunity of examining one of the Chatterton MSS. 
in the British Museum. I find also that Chatter- 
ton has written his own name at the foot of one of 
the pages of the volume, beside a roughly tricked 
coat of arms. The following are the poems of 
which copies in, therefore, the autograph of their 
unhappy author (unhappy, were it only for the 
miserable character of these productions of scof- 
fing unbelief,) are here found. 

1. “Epistle to the Rev* Mr. Catcott, Dec. 16, 
1769,” with the note in prose at the end, on seven 
leaves at the beginning of the volume. The only 
variation from the printed copies which is worth 
notice consists in the blank in the line commenc- 
ing “*** wants learning,” &c., and in those 
which follow, being filled up with the name of 
Burgum, as in the corresponding passage in the 
poem of “ Kew Gardens.” (All that follow are at 
the end of the volume.) 

*2. The * Sentiment.” 

3. The verses headed “ The Methodist ” in the 
printed copies, but which here are without a title ; 
dated 1770. The blank “C t” is filled up 
with the name of Catcott at length. 

4. Eleven (unprinted) lines without a heading ; 
of a nature which too well forbids their publica- 
tion. (Several leaves appear in this place to have 
been torn out, then follows : —) 

5. “ The Defence.” In this poem the following 
variations deserve notice : — 

Taylor, edd.: T**l*r, MS. 

Notion just : notions. 

Dreads the path : treads. 

A line appears? appears: 
(i. e. a colon after “ appears,” instead of an inter- 
rogation). 

The passage from “ Why to be sure,” &c., to 
“ Every strain,” is within inverted commas. 

There is no stop after “I can testify.” (Two 
more leaves have here been removed. ) 

(Upon the cover) : — 

6. The six last lines of “ Hecea and Gaira,” 
dated 3 Jan. 1770, 
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The following name of a former owner is in- | 
scribed in the volume: “ Chris* Jeaffreson, e dono 
Jos. Oldham, March 12", 1792.” 
At the same time that I obtained this volume, 
I became also the purchaser of two little vellum- 
bound books, then doing duty as the supporters of 
a dilapidated stuffed bird ; but which in any case or 
condition (and their present condition is one of 
merciless mutilation) one would not have looked 
for in the, too often, uncongenial quarters of a 
public-house parlour. The running title of one, 
which as yet I have been unable to identify, is 
The Holy Pilgrim; the other is Perkins’s Trea- 
tise of a Reformed Catholike. W. D. Macray. 


ON EPICURISM. 


“What a damn’d Epicurean rascal is this.” —Shak- | 
speare. 

Epicurean, as a term of reproach, is of older 
date than is generally supposed. Rabbi Jehukak 
Hallevy, a learned philosopher, grammarian, and 
poet, profoundly skilled in all the learning of his 
age, a Spaniard by birth, an investigating travel- 
ler, and celebrated for his numerous works, prin- 
cipally in Hebrew and Arabic, who flourished in 
the early part of the twelfth century, calls the 
Saddue ees “ enicureans (DYNPDN, aipikurios) and 
minims.” Epicurean, he says, means infidel, a 
word of reproach applied by the Rabbis to those 
who deny the truths of revealed religion. Also to 
those Jews who reject the doctrines of the Rabbis, 
as declared in the Talmad (77. Sanhedrin, p. 97.) 
In answer to the Query, “ Who is an Epicurean?” 
he replies, “ He who despises the Sages and their 
doctrines.” 

The Jewish doctors do not derive the oppro- 
brious term epicurean from the name of Epicurus, 
the philosopher of Gargetus, but from the Ara- 
mean PHN (epicur), free, licentious. This dialect 
of the Hebrew language was the common one of the 
Jewish people in and long before the time of Christ. 
Dr. Andrew renders 5M (epik) “ contrary,” 
“ perverse,” “ turned,” and Hutter “ vertit,” “ in- 
vertit,” “ evertit,” “subvertit,” “eversio.” But the 
root has a yet more ancient origin ; for in Exodus 
xiv. 5., where it says “ the heart of Pharaoh was 
turned against the people,” the Hebrew word 457 
(epik) bears the same meaning as in our autho- 
rised version. The great Jewish historian thus 
stigmatises the Egyptian tyrant as epicureun, in- 
fidel, unbeliever. 

The antiquity of the Aram-aic tongue (the lan- 
guage of Aram) Syriac or Chaldaic language is 
proved in Genesis xxxi. 47., when Laban the 
Syrian, in giving in his own tongue the name of 
the memorial heap of the covenant between him 
and Jacob. The historian says, “and Laban 
called it NNYW 77 (jegar-sahadutha), and Jacob 


called it yds ( (galeed),” both meaning the heap, 
one using the Syrian and the other the Hebrew 
tongue, which is often des ignated in the Old Tes- 
tament the “ Jews’ language.” 

So, also, Isaiah xxxvi. 11. : “ Then said Eliakim, 
and Shebna, and Joah unto Rabshakeh, Speak, I 
pray thee, unto thy servants in the Syrian lan- 
guage, for we understand it: and speak not to 
us in the Jews’ language” (that is, the Hebrew) 
“ in the ears of the people that are on the wall.” 
The same is mentioned by Ezra, Amos, and other 
Old Testament writers. 

The word j%% (min), pl. minim, signifies in 
rabbinical Hebrew infidel, miscreant. Rabbi 
Elias Levita, a learned native of Germany, who 
lived in the sixteenth century, and occupied much 
of his time in teaching Hebrew to cardinals, 
bishops, and other hierarchs of the Romish church, 
and is highly praised by Father Simon in his 
Hist. Crit. de V. Test., says, in his book Tishby, 
under the word “ Min”: — “ From the books of 
the Greeks we learn that there lived a man named 
Mani” (Qy. Manes or Manicheus?) “ who de- 
nied all religion : those who followed his doctrines 
are called after him Minim.” According to the 
Josephoth (tr. Abana Sarak, p. 20.), Min denotes 
an apostate Jew who worships idols. It is ap- 
plied only to Jews, as the same book declares 
(tr. Chulin, p. 13.), “ among the Gentiles there 
are no Minim,” that is, apostate Jews. 

According to Moses bar Maimon (Moses the 
son of Maimon), better known by his Greek pa- 
tronymic Maimonides * (Hilchoth Thesoobah re- 
sponses), the word Min is derived from Manes, a 
Persian philosopher who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury and taught the doctrines of two antagonistic 
principles, Evil and Good. From him arose the 
notorious sect of the Manichees, whose name it 
bore. Maimonides, however, does not class the 
Sadducees with the Minim, but calls them Con DD 
(kapherim) renegades. 

The fat swine of Epicurus’ sty, with whom 
and at whom and his dainty friend Catius the 
kitchener, Horace discusses the mensal tablets of 
the Gormandizer’s Almanac, are wrong in calling 
themselves disciples of the abstemious Gargetian, 
who in his “ trim gardens took delight.” 

An epicurean, therefore, if Horace’s description 
be true, is not a follower of Epicurus, is not one 
given up to voluptuous pleasure, a sensualist, more 
addicted to mensal than mental converse: on the 
contrary, the founder of this celebrated sect and 
his disciples were deservedly praised by Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other competent authorities, as a 


* This illustrious teacher is known to the Jews by the 
anagram Rambam (Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon), and they 
assert of him that MWD COP NP ALD WY) MLD (me- 
mosheh ve-ad mosheh la qum ke-mosheh) from Moses (the 
legislator) to Moses (the teacher), there has arisen none 
like Moses. 
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fraternity of love, and a goodly fellowship of 
moral excellence and superlative wisdom. 

Instead of being a mere voluptuary, an epicure | 
like taverners, whose god is their belly, a sordid 
sensualist, Epicurus taught and practised the pre- 
sent manners, and the strictest command of the 
passions, to seck health of body and peace of 
mind; and inculcated the purest morality, and 
the academical philosophy of the Stoics, which 
character Cicero vouches as continuing till his 
time. 

In short, Epicurus,. instead of being the “ Epi- 
curean rascal” objurgated by our great dramatic 
philosopher, and his followers the beastly swine 
satirised by the delicate Venusian, were rather of 
the sect of the Quietists, of which the illustrious | 
Fenelon and a few Friends are such distinguished 
examples. 

Of this amiable fraternity Sir William Temple 
gives the following comparison :— 

“What is called by the Stoics apathy or dispassion, is 
called by the Sceptics indisturbance, by the Molinists 
quictism, by common men peace of conscience, seems all to 
mean Tranquillity of Mind.” 

For an interesting account of the philosophy | 
and actions, the sayings and doings of Epicurus, the | 
inquiring reader will find the best in Bruncker’s | 
great work, his Historia critica Philosophie ; the 
second, enlarged, and greatly improved edition in 
six volumes 4to., 1767. It was the labour of fifty 
years, and is acknowledged to be the most com- 
— methodical, and impartial History of 

hilosophy that has been ever written. A judi- | 
cious abridgment of this work was made by Dr. | 
Enfield in two volumes 4to., and published in 
1791. James Exmzgs. 





| 
| 
ANDERSON PAPERS. — NO. IV. | 
(1.) John Campbell, Esq. of Cawdor *, to James | 
Anderson, Esq. 

London, January 7, 1717—1718. | 

My Dear Sir, | 

I was extremely pleased with the memorial, &c., 
which I received from you the beginning of summer, but | 
I am surprised at your long silence. Since that time you 
have given me no account either of any debt or annual 
rents being paid, except a small sum to brodie, or of what | 
money you have in hand ready to pay, as I shall direct, 
or how my law suit goes on. ‘The loses or arrears of ten- 
ants you know is an excuse no farther than | please to 
accept it, for you may be sure, the great reason of my 


* A representation, dated 1705, preserved amongst the 
“Cawdor Papers,” Advocates’ Library, and addressed to 
the Duke of Argyle, commences thus — “The family of 
Calder being a scion of your Grace’s family, and a consi 


| Opportunity. 
| cause, and the integrity of the Lords of Session, that [ 


derable branch thereof, albeit they hold their estate in 


the North, and also that of Isla of the Crown; yet, upon 


every occasion, showed themselves as to all dependence, | 


in the same manner as if they were your immediate vas- 
sala,” &c. 

The present Earl of Cawdor is the representative of this 
ancient family. 


giving you a tack of Islay, was because I would not be 
troubled with complaints of that nature, which I knew 
were common with stewards when their masters are so 
far off and unacquainted with their own business, but 
from you I expected the rent to be duily paid and ac- 
counted for at the appointed times, without farther trou- 
ble. It is true, law suits are expensive, but yet expence 
cannot be very considerable in respect to what is due to 
me for Islay since my mother’s death. I assure you, I 
have daily expected to hear of a considerable sum in your 
hands, and I will still believe that it is so, and that your 


| business has prevented you giving me an account both of 


that and my law-suit, which I desire to have the first 
I have such an opinion of the justice of my 


think I have no reason to fear the event; but if that vile 
woman should, by her base practices, obtain a decreet in 
her favour, I am resolved to appeal to the House of Lords, 
and I desire that in case, you may take the proper mea- 
sures. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. CAMPBELL, 


(2.) James Anderson, Esq., to Mr. Patrick Anderson, at 
Killerow, in Islay. 
Edinburgh, July 31, 1718. 


Dear Son, 
I have yours of the 15th, with the postscript of the 


| 16th, after Duncan Crawford arrived. 


I wrote you this day fortnight by Inverary [a letter], 
which I hope the postman has forwarded, when I told 
you what was come of Calder’s affair, and resolved to ap- 
peal. But on due consideration, both by some insinua- 
tions, that we would yet carry it, the interloqutor not 


| being tenable and managed in a strange manner, and was 


only a feint to bring on, if possible, a composition, but 
when an appeal was heard of, some they say began to 
consider. But that which weighed most was, that the 
Parliament not sitting till winter, that mischevous woman 
might do much mischiefe by her decreet before the Par- 


| liament sate down, and ane order were got to cite her, for 
| till then execution doth not stop ; so we gave in a petition 


which was very well received.* In the meantime, I find 
Efarl] I{sla]y bestirrs himself much to have it com- 
pounded, and spoke to Captain Dugal to discourse me, upon 
which we had a long conversation, and I fully laid open 
the matter to him — what vexation and expenses Calder 
had been at, how abused in the interloqutors, and what 
hazard he was in from others. The great topick is, that 
if it come to the House of Peers, then he must reflect 
upon Sir Hugh and Sir Alexander. I also considered that, 
and plainly told him that I had no orders to treat, but 


on the contrary to appeal; that I wished him to be rid of 


all law suits, and for myself was most heartily wearied of 
this, but could not in conscience or duty advise him to 
compound this matter. 

I have wrote Calder very fully about it, and I hope 
will please him. I had, two posts ago, a most kind letter 
from him, dated at Cambridge, the 21st instant, in answer 


* It is remarkable how very little difference there is 


| in practice in 1718, as to the effect of an appeal, from 


that in 1858, Execution could not be stayed by the 
presentment of an appeal, unless followed by citation or 
service. ‘This is the rule at present. Neither could a pe- 
tition for appeal be received unless the Peers were sitting 
~—which is the ease now. Nevertheless sapient persons 
some time ago talked wildly about appeals not being 
contemplated ut the time of the Union, Really this hap- 
hazard way of talking, so much in vogue at present — 
more especially when a party purpose is to be seryed — 
cannot be too severely reprobated, 
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to one I wrote him when I enclosed a copy of Sir Alex- 
ander’s bond, which was printed. Some gave out he 
would be displeased with publishing it, but he gives me 
great thanks for my care and diligence, with which he 
sayes he is extremely pleased, and “has a ve ry handsome 
turn upon it; that if this bond be allowed, then such 
papers are of the most signification, because they can over- 
turn the most solemn contracts. I acquainted his lawyers 
with this, who admire his readiness and capacity. He 
also writes me that he finds some of his friends who pro- 
fess the warmest affection and friendship, are not doing 
him the best of offices; and, I believe, my letter will con- 
firm himpand make it the more acceptable. I indeed 
write him very plainly, which will please him the better. 

Captain Dugal behaves very civilly. acquainted 
him of Kiltenabus’ behaviour, of whom he has no good 
opinion, and told me he heard they were a very humour- 
some and litigious people in Islay. That about Hugh is 
a story; and I doubt not but your conduct will be appro- 
ven. Mr. John is certainly a very ill man, both by his 
letter, which is a manifest lye, and likewise by wha at he 
sayes about Hugh, for he really was against the having a 
tenant, and gave me very good reasons for it, — so if he 
speak anything to that purpose, you may contradict him, 
and I will write him what he said and propale his conduct ; 
but I hope we may have an opportunity to let him and 
others be known what they really are. But our business 
at present is to look after our affairs. Ruth Pollock has 
given in answers which are really very silly, and are 
rather scolding than reasoning, and in them calls Sir 
Hugh’s proceedings in the marriage articles barbarous 
and unjust, and inveighes horribly against me; that I 
menaced [her] and threatened to reduce her to poverty, 
if she insisted in her process, and that she regretted Cal- 
der’s being misled, and she believed, nay knew it to be 
true, that he would have paid her if I had not hindered. 

Some of the Lords, I hear, are displeased with the 
Petition. I'll send Calder a printed copy of it, which 
will let him see how some would have him be so very 
tender of saying anything publicly to Sir Hugh’s preju- 
dice. And yet how lavish she is! And, I believe, he 
will not look the worse on me, when he sees how this 
woman uses me in print. The bill and answers were 
moved yesterday. 1 verily believe he would have car- 
ried it, but it was put off till this day, and probably will 
to November, and then the Parliament will be sitting. If 
farther mischief be done to Calder ane appeal will soon« 
be made. 


There has been strange doings in this affair. I hope 
all in the end will be to Calder’s advantage, and will 


fully open his eyes. He writes me, his sister, Mrs. Ann, 
is earnest to have her share of my Lady’s arrears, so, I 
request you get up all you can by all means. I can’t 
think of your staying longer, both because of your health 
in the winter, and tis absolutely necessary you and | 
take a trip to the country and return by November, for 
Many reasons, — so I request you hasten as soon as is pos- 
sible, aid get as many cattle and money as you can, I'll 
make no forehand bargain, ‘Tho’ you get not out as soon 
as Duncan, you may soon follow, and be here almost as 
soon as he; and may order Lachlane, or any you think 
proper, to get some cattle for Island Texa. You can soon 
compt with the tenants, and I doubt you would get money 
iy send back Duncan to mark 





by your staying, and we m 
the cattle for that year, I approve of your compting with 
James and Baloch, and shall be sure to charge Kilbuchen 
as bail for the last, but as yet I hear nothing Sir 
James has sent this week to me the money for the cows, 
but it is miscounted in about £4, 10s. Scots, which I'll 
write him to send to the Clerk’s at Innerary, 80 you may 
call for it. 


} 
ot lili. 
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I have got but a very few subscriptions* since the 
advocates met. So we must double our diligence for 
money on that account also. So, dear child, we must at 
this juncture exert our utmost. I hope it may contribute 
to our after quiet. You need regard no stories that are 
mischivously spread in Islay; you may be assured Calder 
will prove the man of true honour and friendship, I see 
daily more and more of it, and I believe he will now fully see 
that I have not only faithfully and painfully acted, but 
[have] suffered for him, and among hi is other good quali- 
ties, I take him to be a gentleman of great resolution, 
answerable to his good sence. Brodie is here and still on 
the grasping way.f If you get not James's accounts 
fully settled by hurry of business, we may finish what re- 
mains when he comes here. You may tell him, and assure 
him and Baloch that I am very earnest to have accounts 
cleared, only expect they will bring them up as far as is 
possible. 

You will see to bring out, if you can, some cows to 
Innerary, which may be sold at Martinmas; and also 
stotes or cows to winter here. I think Octomore and his 
wife has gott eneugh already by their traffiquing, and 
Hugh might be better employed than carrying ort fac- 
tions. I believe such conduct will not please his cussine. 
I shall send the process you desire to Innerary, but I 
have been ‘terribly hurried by this law process, and have 
not got one word read—yea, scarcely sometimes leisure for 
diet or sleep. 

We have been here for some days, and still continue 
in some trouble, by scarce having any silver money to 
goe to market —there being a report that the guineas 
are to be cried down, and almost everybody believes it 
will be so, and therefore shun taking of them as much 
as they can, and people believe this the more that the 
Bank gives out no silver, but pay their notes in guineas. 
This 1 thought proper to acquaint you with, that you 
may manage matters accordingly, and rather, when pos- 
sibly you can, get silver than gold. 

Your mother, family, and friends are all, blessed be 
God, in health, and long to see you, and myself particu- 
larly. I wish John Allan may amend his conduct. There 
is nothing I suffer so much by in these parts than his 
imprudent behaviour, If he had managed himself right, 
he might haye done good to himself and me. My bless- 
ing to Anne, Jeanie, and her family. 

rhe Treaty between the Emperor and Turks is signed, 
The Spaniards have jockied the King out of Sicily, hav- 
ing taken possession of that kingdom. "Tis now thought 
Spain will hearken to terms. The King of Poland is dan- 
gerously ill. The Czarowitz was, by a solemn trial, found 
guilty of death, for treason against his father J, but next 
day after begged pardon of his father in presence of the 
nobility, and dyed; but ’tis given out, that this has bin so 
far from his father’s gaining his ends, that his whole army 
has revolted -— but this wants confirmation, 

Your mother entreats you, if you can gett us some good 
butter. I know | need not entreat you to make dispatch 


* For his Diplomata Scotie. 

+ The Laird of Brodie, who was creditor of the Calder 
family to the extent of twenty thousand pounds Scots of 
Some antiquarians have maintained that the 
* Brodie” who is so humorously, but equivocally, alluded 
to in James the Fifth’s ballad, was the male descendant 
of Brudhe, the son of Bili, King of the Picts, 
pi Peter the Great. lhe question whether Alexis died 
in consequence of paralysis, or by the hand of an execu- 
tioner, is difficult to determine. The valuable account in 
the collection of papers, published in 1722, relative to 
Russia [2 vols. 8vo. }, positively states that he died from 
the effect of fear. 


principal 
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in business; for I have been so long hurried and penn’d 
up, that I want a little country air, which I cannot pro- 
mise myself to have till you come here. | 

I designed to have wrote this night to Innerary, and 
ordered an express from thence, but the Baillie of Jura’s | 
man falling in my way, I have sent this by him, and 
wrote the Baillie to forward it, so I hope it will come safe 
and sound. 

I am just going to the plaguy Parliament House to | 
attend this day’s fate. I scarce believe it will come on, | 
and being in this haste, can only add my blessing and 

yers, wishing us a happy meeting. I have given the 

r a shilling, and you may pay the man who comes | 
from Jura. Remember me to Duncan and all friends.— 

Mon cher Filz, Adieu. 
J. M. 





PRICES OF RELICS. 


I made the following cutting from a news- 

per many years before “ N. & Q.” was esta- 
Fiished as an omne-gatherum hebdomadal for 
remarkable scraps; and which (as the coach- 
men used to say in bypast times “all right”) is 
also excessively ‘“‘pertikeler” about dates and 
authorities, and so [ am at fault in not having 
taken a note either of the date when, or the news- 
paper in which the article appeared. It is, how- 
ever, so curious, as reflecting on great literary men 
and martial heroes, as to be worth reviving on its 
own credentials : — 


“ Antiquities and Curiosities. —The collectors of relics 
will, perhaps, feel interested in the subjoined statement of 
the prices paid within the last few years for various ob- 
jects of historical curiosity : — The Ivory Arm Chair, pre- 
sented by the city of Lubec to Gustavus Vasa, was sold 
in 1825 to the Swedish Chamberlain, M. Schmekel, for the 
sum of 58,000 florins. The Prayer-Book used by King 
Charles the First, when on the scaffold, was sold in Lon- 
don, in 1825, for 110 guineas. The coat worn by Charles 
XIL. at the battle of Pultowa, and which was preserved 
by Colonel Roson, who followed the King to Bender, 
was sold in 1825, for the sum of 551,000 francs. A 
fragment of the coat worn by Louis XVI. at the altar, 
was announced in the catalogue of a sale in 1829, and | 
would probably have fetched a very high price, but it was 
withdrawn. The Abbé di Tersan paid a very high price 
for a pair of white satin shoes which had belonged to Louis 
XIV. A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold in 1815 for 
the sum of 3302. The nobleman by whom it was pur- 
chased had it set in a ring, which he constantly wears. 
Apropos of teeth, it may be mentioned that at the time 
when the bodies of Heloisa and Abelard were removed to 
the Petits-Augustins, an English gentleman offered 
100,000 francs for one of Heloisa’s teeth. At the sale of 
the library of Dr. Soarman at Stockholm, in 1820, the 
skull of Descartes sold for a considerablesum. Voltaire’s 
cane was some time ago sold in Paris for 500 francs. An 
old wig, which had belonged to Kant, the German philo- 
sopher, was sold, after his death in 1804, for 200 francs. A 
waistcoat belonging to J. J. Rousseau was sold for 950 
francs, and his metal watch for 500 francs. In 1822, Sterne’s 
wig was sold at a public auction in London for 200 
guineas. In 1824 the two pens employed in signing the 
treaty of Amiens were sold for 500/. The hat worn by 
Napoleon at the battle of Eylau was sold in Paris in 1835 
for 1,920 francs. It was put up at 500 francs, and there 


were thirty-two bidders. There is at Penzanas an arm- 


chair which is said to have belonged to Moliére, and to 
which tradition has given the name of the Fauteuil a 
Moliére. Its form bears evidence of its antiquity. When 
Moliére was living at Penzanas, he was accustomed every 
Saturday afternoon to repair to the shop of a barber, 
named Gely. This shop was the resort of all the idlers 
and gossips of the town. There politics were discussed, 
and the histoirette of the day repeated from mouth to 


| mouth. The large wooden arm-chair, above alluded to, 


stood in one corner of the shop, and it was a sort of obser- 
vatory to Molitre, who, when seated in it, attentively 
watched all that was passing around him. This old chair 
is now about to be sold in Paris, and will, no doubt, soon 
fill a place in some collection of curiosities.” N 

G.N. 


Minor Aotes. 

Abp. Whitgift's Sermon at Paul's Cross. — 
When the Parker Society edition of Abp. Whit- 
gts Works was published, the sermon preached 

ov. 17, 1583, by the Archbishop at Paul’s Cross, 
was given in a fragmentary shape (vol. iii. pp. 
586—596.) from Strype. I made some search, 
but was unable to find that it had ever been 
= in full, or to discover the MS. to which 
Strype referred. I have, however, lately been 
favoured with the sight of a printed copy of this 
sermon, which was purchased by the Rev. W. 
Goode at the sale of Dr. Bliss’s library. The 
title is — 

“A Most Godly and Learned Sermon, preached at 
Paul’s Crosse the 17 of November, in the yeere of our 
Lorde 1583. ‘Maledici Regnum Dei non possidebunt.’ 
1 Cor. 6. 10. ‘Raylers shall not inherit the Kingdome of 
God.’ Imprinted at London by Thomas Orwin for 
Thomas Chard. 1589.” 

Before the sermon is a preface without a name, 
and the signatures of the volume are from A to D, 
in eights. It is, doubtless, very rare, and was 
never seen by Herbert. I am indebted to Mr. 
Goode for the knowledge of it. J. Ayre. 

Hampstead. 


Harris's “ State of the County of Down.” — It 
may be well to “ make a note of” the following 
extract from the Catalogue of Mr. Monck Mason's 
library, which was not long since sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson : — 

“518. Walter Harris and [Rev.] Dr. Lyon, joint Ac- 
count of expenses incurred in visiting the County of 
Down, drawn up by the former, and noted by the latter, 
1744. An interesting document as attesting the author- 
ship of the history of that county (Lot 173.), which was 
published anonymously.” 

The document in question was purchased by 
Mr. Boone. Annpa. 


Leicestershire Provincialisms. — 
“ Mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax.” 
Hloratius de Arte Poet, 68. 
The following dialogue, real or imaginary, con- 
tains many remarkable expressions now current 
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in Leicestershire ; some perhaps peculiar to that 
county, or, at all events, likely to pass away and 
be forgotten, under the operation of a cause which 
is thus alluded to in the Quarterly Review, No. 
205. p. 134. :— 

“ These provincialisms are now, of course, fast disap- 
pearing under the influence of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, national and other.” 

A. Is it true that the Squire bas taken those 
closen from you, and hurled them to Sims ? 

B. It’s too true: I can’t do with it: I can’t sit 
down by it: I’m hurled out of the square. 

A. Did you see the Squire, and try to collogue 
him ? 

B. I did go, mysen: but he was nasty with me, 
and very stupid. I know he has got a very dirty 
lane to go down for serving me a-that-ens. 

A, M’appen he thought you had no docity. 

B. Docity, indeed! he never knew me to be 
gizzling, or slithering about: I never set false 
lights ; I was always solid; I had a vast of stuff 
off the land: I was boog over it. 

A. Aye, you was boog, but he was blink ; but, 
I say, how about your beasts getting into Sims’ 
close ? 

B. Well, if they did, I did not know to it; I 


am not sure now that that close does belong | } ‘ - Saha 
> | odd style of preaching of one Cant, who is said to 


Sims. 

A. It can’t be helped now. Is Mary well? 

B. She holds mending, but nows and thens she 
hurls up: the leg that was broke has taken good 
ways, indeed she is gone service and likes, but she 
can not do what she used to could. 

A, Can you do with three of us, if we come 
your way on Sunday ? 


B. O yes, the door sha’n’t be made. I don't 
intend to moonshine, or go i’th’ buddlings. 

A. I must be moving. 

B. So must L J. O. B. 


Loughborough. 


Johnsoniana.— There was in existence a MS. 
common-place-book made by Giuseppe Baretti, in 
which were copies of several letters of Dr. John- 
son to him, and the following original verses 
written by Johnson, and said not to be printed :— 


“ Versi improvisi con la penna da G, Baretti a Samueleo 
Johnson. 
“ Si strana cosa e mi Signor non para, 
Ho sentito amici d’ qualita Foscara,” &c. 
[In all 14 lines.) 
“ Rispossa del Johnson, 

“ At sight of sparkling bowls or beauteous dames, 
When fondness melts me, or when wine inflames, 
I too can feel the rapture, fierce and strong ; 
I too can pour the extemporary song: 
But though the numbers for a moment please, 
‘Though musick thrills, or sudden sallies seize, 
Yet, lay the sonnet for an hour aside, 
Its charms are fled and all its powers destroyed, 
What soon is perfect, soon alike is past; 
That slowly grows, which must for ever last.” 


What has become of this book? And are the 
letters, above alluded. to, identical with those 
printed in Boswell’s Johnson? I should like to 
see the remainder of the Italian verses. 

Cu. Horrer. 


Vandalism at Addleborough. — Will the editor 
of * N. & Q.” give further publicity to the follow- 
ing by finding a place for it in his columns? The 


fame of such crimes should be eternal : — 


“So we sat and talked, and afterwards scrambled up 
the rocks to the summit — Addleborough}. Here is, or 
rather was, a Druid circle of flat stones; but my com- 
panion screamed with vexation on discovering that three 
or four of the largest stones had been taken away, and 
were nowhere to be seen. The removal must have been 
recent, for the places where they lay were still sharply 
defined in the grass, and the maze of roots which had 
been covered for ages was still unbleached. And so an 
ancient monument must be destroyed either out of wanton 
mischief, or to be broken up for the repair of a fence! 
Whoever were the perpetrators, I say, 

“Oh, be their tombs as lead to lead.’” 
— A Month in Yorkshire, by Walter White, 1858, p. 245. 
K. P. D. E. 


Derivation of the word Cant. — This word has 
had a great many derivations attributed to it. 
One of the most popular is, that it arose from the 


| have been a famous Puritan divine in Cromwell's 





time. But in that most delectable History of 
Reynard the Fox, as translated by Caxton (edited 
by W. J. Thoms, 1844, p. 85.), is this passage. 
The fox has enticed the wolf to look at the mare’s 
shoe, on which he tells him there is an inscription 
he should read. The mare administers a kick, 
which sends the wolf howling backwards with his 
head broken. The fox asks what was written : — 

“TI trowe it was cantum, for I herde you synge me 
thought fro ferre, for ye were so wyse, that no man coude 
rede it better than ye.” 


Ts there any earlier use of such a word? A, A, 


Masonic Signs on an ancient Grave-stone at 
Utica. — 


“Pp, Xk 8. 


PicTa Fortv 
TA . vicsit ANNIS 
XXVI Dig x.” 


This inscription was found on a grave-stone at 
Utica, and copied on the spot by Lieut. E. A. 
Porcher, R.N., on the 23rd May, 1858, by whom 
it was given to the writer, Witriam WintHror. 


Minar Queries. 


Persecutions of Polish Nuns.— A. D. earnestly 
desires to know whether any new light has been 
thrown of late years upon the story of the perse- 
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cutions of certain Roman Catholic nuns in Po- 


land under the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. This 
story has been lately reproduced by two respectable 
toman Catholic writers (vide Recollections of the 
Four last Popes, and Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti). 
Yet A. D. understands, (i.e. has heard it casually 
asserted very recently,) that, not only have the 


cruelties been formally disowned, but that the | 


very existence of the Roman Catholic community 
in the town, where, as alleged, they were com- 
mitted, has been positively denied. A. D. has no 
hopes of getting at the truth on the above point, 
ex¢ept through the medium of “N. & Q.” 


William Holdsworth or Oldsworth, D.D.— Lot 


166. in the Sale Catalogue of Dr. Bliss’s MSS. is 
thus described : — 

“Ortswortn (Dr.) Heroologia seu Martyrologia, or 
the little Booke of Martyrs preached in three Sermons in 
the Christmas Holydayes. On Paper, unpublished, 4to. 


circa 1608. These Sermons must have been preached in 


the early part of the reign of James I., as the Scriptural 


Quotations are taken from the Old Translation.” 

One William Holdsworth of Emmanuel College 
took the degree of D.D. at Cambridge, 1598. We 
cannot trace any previous degree taken by him. 
We surmise that he is the author of the above 
work, and shall, therefore, be glad to obtain infor- 
mation respecting him. 

E. H. anv Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Quotation Wanted. — Will some kind reader of 
“N. & Q.” refer me to any definite saying of the 
Emperor Napoleon which implied that he could 
“prove anything by figures (chiffres)?” I have 
a faint recollection of having seen this saying in 
the form of a quotation. gnp An. 

Dublin. 


Quotations. —I shall be much obliged to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who will indicate to me 
yrecise references to the following quotations. 
The French, I conceive, are from Rousseau or 
Voltaire ; the English one is from Swift. 

“La pudeur s’est enfuite des ceeurs, et s’est réfugi¢e 
sur les levres,” 

“Plus les meeurs sont dépravées, plus les expressions 
deviennent mesurées; on croit regagner en langage, ce 
qu’on a perdu en vertu.” 

“I as little fear that God will damn a man that has 
charity, as I hope that the priests can save one who has 
not.” 

Dera, 

Old Game.—Can you tell me to what game the 
markers and counters below described belonged ? 
There are two little stands of tortoise-shell of 
beautiful form, mounted in silver-gilt ; at the top 
is a double rail of wire (something like a minia- 
ture towel-horse), on which are strung, so as to 
move up and down, stops or markers of tortoise- 
shell, twelve on each rail, i. ¢. twenty-four on 


each stand. Beside these, there are twelve loose 
counters of tortoise-shell, in the form of the sham. 
rock leaf, and two like fishes. The whole are 
prettily ornamented with gilt flowers, and appear 
to be of Italian work 200 years old, or there- 
abouts. J.C. J. 


Early Lists of the Navy.—In connexion with 
| the queries respecting “ Early Army Lists,” J. H. 
| propounded (2™ §. v. 343.) the same questions 
relative to navy lists, and to lists of members of 
the clerical, legal (bar and solicitors), and medical 
| professions ; to which questions no replies having 
| been given, he begs to repeat them, viz. What 
was the earliest navy list? When were navy 
| lists commenced ? Where kept? and, Where to 
|be seen? Is any record or list of the British 
| naval officers from the earliest times to the pre- 
| sent day kept at the Admiralty? And if so, how 
| may access be obtained to the list or lists ? And, 
| What record exists of “ King’s Letter Men?” 
| He begs to repeat the same queries respecting 
| lists of the civil professions ? 


Spittle House, Eyton, near Leominster, co. Here- 

ord.—Can any of your readers, versed in the 
| antiquities of Herefordshire, give me any inform- 
| ation touching the early history of a house and 
| premises known for centuries as the Spittle House, 

situate in the township of Eyton, near Leominster ? 

That it originally belonged to some religious fra- 
| ternity seems clear from its name, which in a 
| Court Roll of the time of Mary I find given thus: 
| “una domus hospitularia.” A barn adjoining was 
some years since, and perhaps still is, known as 
“The Chapel.” The Hospitallers had a precep- 
tory at Dynmore, on the other side of Leominster ; 
but in the survey of their lands in 1338 (recently 
edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Larking), 
| I find no mention of a “member” existing at 
Eyton. K. H, 


Clement Paman is mentioned as a collector and 
author of poems in the seventeenth century in the 
Sale Catalogue of Dr. Bliss’s MSS. p.24. He is also 
noticed in Ward's Lives of the Gresham Profes- 
sors, 281.? Was he the person of this name who 
was of Sidney College, Cambridge, B.A. 1631-2, 
M.A. 1635? If so, we shall be glad of any other 


particulars of his life. 
C. H. anp Toompson Coorer. 


Cambridge. 
Bryant Family.—What shield and crest belong 
to the Bryant family, and what is their county ? 
ETRANGER. 
Dibdin's projected “ History of Dover.” —The 
late Dr. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, once resided at 
Dover. A History of that Cinque Port was ex- 
pected from him, in which particular he disap- 
pointed many Kentish antiquaries. Can any of 
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your readers point out what became of his collec- 
tion of papers, especially his extracts from the 
archives of Dover ? G. R. L. 


Who was Paulinus ? — 


“It is remarkable that in the compilation ascribed to 
Nennius, the baptism of Edwine and his court, and of the 
many thousands who received that holy rite, as well in 
the oratory at York as in the waters of the Glen and the 
Swale, is ascribed, not to Paulinus, but to Rum, the son of 
Urien. 
tical; that Paulinus was a Briton by birth, who assumed 
the Latinised name under which he is known to us on 
his consecration to the service of the church. His patro- 


nymic designation of the ‘son of Urien’ would farther | 
) & 


suggest that the zealous ecclesiastic who laboured so 
diligently for the salvation of the Anglo-Saxon king, was 
sprung from a father who was the most formidable op- 
ponent of the extension of the Anglo-Saxon power in 
Northumberland. We are farther told that Rum had a 


son Royth, whose daughter, Riemmalth, became the wife | 


of Oswi, afterwards King of Northumberland, the son 
of Ethelfrith and nephew of Edwine. 

“ It must be remembered that Paulinus was sent from 
Rome into Kent by Pope Gregory to assist Augustine in 
the conversion of the people of that province, from whence 
he accompanied Queen Ethelburga to Northumberland. 
Now the following sequence of events is far from impro- 
bable : — That, on the death of Urien of Reged *, and the 


It is possible that the two may have been iden- | 
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taxes, rolls of persons paying which are likely to 
be existing, and where probably to be seen ? 

Capo Itxup. 

Tadcaster Bridge. — Where shall I find a good 

description and_a representation of the bridge 

at Tadcaster in Yorkshire? I have found it men- 


| tioned only, and have failed in procuring farther 


Lonpvon Bringe. 


Marks on Ancient Plate. — Mr. Octavius Mor- 
gan, in the Archeological Journal, has taught how 
the marks of old English plate may be deciphered : 
but there are various other marks, belonging to 
other places than the hall of the Goldsmiths of 
London, which frequently occur, and which it 
would be desirable to classify and interpret. On 
a large silver spoon of antique appearance, having 
a flat bowl, and a round moulded knob with a flat 
end, which is engraved with the initials of its old 
owners, is a circular mark (about the size of a 


information. 


| small pea), filled with a fleur-de-lis, and next it 


expulsion of his family from the throne, his son Rum re- | 


tired to Rome, and there entered into holy orders. 
when Gregory was looking about for missionaries to send 


That | 


to Britain, he should gladly avail himself of the services | 


of a British priest highly connected, more especially when 
we know how anxiously Augustine strove, though with- 
out success, to obtain the cooperation of the British clergy 
in the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons. Lastly, 
that when the Kentish King had to select from the eccle- 
siastics about him a chaplain to accompany his daughter 
into Northumberland, he should make choice of a native 
of the district.”— Mr. Hodgson Hinde’s Hist. of Nor- 
thumberland, pp. 76, 77. 


E. H. A. | 


Old Seal.— An old brass seal has the following 
inscription in Lombardic capitals : 
“§. BELTRAMI, RUBEL D'URSULINIS.” 


J.C. J. 


Is anything known of him ? 


Ceunty Magistrates: Voters: Ratepayers. — 
When was the office of county magistrate (justice 
of the peace) first instituted ? Where is the list 
of those who have held the office kept? Is there 
a list in the Clerk of Peace Office in each county ? 
or, is a general list kept, and where? Does not 
the Lord Chancellor, who in fact makes the ap- 
pointment, keep a record ? 

What is the earliest list of voters? When 
commenced ? where ? probably to be seen? is there 
a record in each county ? 

Are there no early rolls of tax-payers in each 
county? What were the earliest and successive 

* “We may perhaps,” says Mr. Hinde, “trace in the 
name of his capital, Re Ged, some reference to its position 


on the river Ged or Jed, on which Jedburgh, formerly | 


written Jedwine, now stands,” — P, 69, 


another mark of a small w. I believe the w does not 
enter in the London alphabets of marks. May I 
ask the meaning of the two marks thus combined ? 

J.G.N. 

Strode of Parnham and Barrington. —I am en- 
deavouring to correct and complete the pedigree 
of this eminent west-country family, and should 
be glad of any assistance which your correspon- 
dents can afford me. 

In particular I wish to carry on the line of 
Thomas Strode, who married (circ. 1550) Theo- 
phila, sister to Sir John Clifton, Knt., and settled 
at Stoke-sub-Hamdon. In the time of the Com- 
monwealth, “Joan Strode and George, her son, 
compounded for the estate of Stoke for 3651.” 

When may we hope to see a History of Somer- 
set worthy of the size and importance of that 
county ? R. C. W. 


Pew Door.—In the Collection of Wills (Surrey 
Archeological Society's Journal, 184.) is one of 
Gyffray Gough, yeoman of the guard to King 
Henry VIII, dated 7th Oct. 1520. He leaves 
“my body to be buried in erth at my pew dore 
within our Lady chapell of my parish church of 
Mary Magdalen (St. Mary Overy) aforesaid,” and 
“ for brikyng of the grounde where my body shall 
ly, vis. viiid.” There is earlier mention of “pews,” 
but I think this is the first of pew doors. What is 
meant by “ brikyng” of the ground ? is it break- 
ing or digging it up, or is it bricking, lining with 
brick ? It should be noticed he desires to be 
bnried “ in erth.” A. A. 


Gutta Percha Paper. — Reference was lately 
made by a correspondent to gutta percha paper, as 
“extensively used of late years in covering damp 
walls.” Can this paper be procured by the ordi- 
nary paper hangers? and would it be advan- 
tageously used for the walls of a room, which, 
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though not damp, is almost entirely formed by | dency; for it is the U crossed by S which was 


the oufer wall of the house, and in which many 
books are kept ? S.M.S. 


“ An Effectual Shove.” — There still appears to 
be some obscurity respecting the real authorship 
of this curious work. In “N. & Q.” (2™5S. vi. 
80.), it is stated that a copy was sold by Sotheby 
& Wilkinson, with the name of William Bunyan 
on the title-page, and published in 1768. But at 
the sale of the Second Portion of Dr. Bliss’s li- 
brary, we find it attributed, half a century before 
that date, to Baxter : — 

* Lot 2538. Pourtrait of a Factious Priest (in verse). 
A curious folio broadside, with full-length portrait of Bp. 
Burnet seated in his library, attended by Faction and 
Satyr, folio. Engraved and printed at Amsterdam, 1710. 
*.* Amongst the books is one lettered ‘ Baxter’s Shove 
to the Heavy Arst Christian.” 


How are these two statements to be reconciled ? 
J 


Judgment of Character from Handwriting. — 


This method of judging is generally supposed to 


be quite a novelty, but in Cibber’s Life of Andrew | 


Marvel I find this passage :— 

“ The person to whom he addresses these verses was an 
Abbot (probably Abbé) famous for entering into the 
qualities of those whom he had never seen, and prognos- 
ticating their good or bad fortune from an inspection of 
their hand-writing.” 

Is there any earlier mention of this species of 
divination ? A. A, 


“ Town and Country Magazine.” — One is often 
much annoyed, in reading works of a former age, 
in finding persons specified by an initial, followed 
by a dash, as Mr, O , Mr. P , &e., thus 
leaving you, most probably, in perfect ignorance 
of the individual implied. There was a monthly 
periodical, the Town and Country Magazine, which 
appeared in 1769, and ranged over a period of 
fourteen years, or, I may rather say, most luxu- 
riantly flourished, for at one period the monthly 
sale was 14,000. It was la chronique scandaleuse of 
the time, every number exhibiting what it termed 
a téte-d-téte or memoir of a lady and gentleman 
whose illicit amours, or some such follies, excited 
public attention, with their miniature portraits 

laced in juxta-position. As one in almost every 








adopted by the United States government when 
souvenirs of Britain were at a discount with them; 
but it may surprise your readers to learn that I 
was unable to find its origin during five years 
that I made inquiry of business acquaintances in 
New York, till I fell in with an old almanack 
which gave the explanation. J. Macxkintosu, 


St. Artnolle’s Shrine in Polles (St. Paul's). — 
Who is St. Artnolle? Is the name a corruption 
of St. Erkenwald, noticed in Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 
by Ellis ? C. H. 


Martin's Account of Long Melford. — Will 
Mr. H. D’Aveney be so good as to say whether 
Martin’s description of the state of the parish 
church of Long Melford, Suffolk (2™ S. vi. 142.), 
be in MS. or in print. If in MS., where is the 
codex ; if in print, what is the title of the volume ? 

Litureicus. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 
St. Michael's Church, Durham.—Where was 


| St. Michael’s church, mentioned in the following 


| 


instance can at best but conjecture, from the | 


cause above assigned, at this distance of time, the 


any key which would supply the deficiency? _z. 


American Dollars.—In a statement of the 
Commercial Bank at Kingston, Canada, which 
appeared in The Times a few weeks ago, the 
edema were ruled for pounds, and also for dol- 
lars, the former being preceded by the sign 4, 
and the other by $. This latter character seems 


extract from the last chapter of Symeon’s History 
as the resting-place for one night of the corpse of 
Bishop William de Carileph previous to its inter- 
ment in the precincts of the cathedral? I do not 
remember having seen any other reference to St. 
Michael's church : — 

“ Cujus corpus fratres qui cum eo fuerant Dunhelmum 
transtulerunt; quod occurrentes Monachi et Clerus om- 
nisque populus cum merore multo et planctu susceptum 
usque in ecclesiam Sancti Michaelis deportaverunt.” — 
Sym. Hist. Ec. Dun., Bedford’s edition, p. 247. 

E. H. A. 


[The cathedral of Durham had formerly nine altars 
dedicated to various saints. The outermost, towards the 
north, was the altar of the Holy Arch-Angel St. Michael, 
and it was no doubt to this part of the cathedral that 
the monks, the clerks, and the whole population carried 
the body of Bishop William de Carileph. For a descrip- 
tion of the beautiful painted window over the altar of St. 
Michael, see Sanderson’s Hist. of Durham Abbey, 1767, 
p. 114. There was also an altar in the same cathedral 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, which Symeon the eld chro- 
bert } (cap. xlix.) designates as the church of St. Cuth- 
bert. 


Bishop Hall's Arms. — The clergyman of a 
neighbouring parish being anxious to restore a 


-“pigeaar ele brass which commemorates a lady of the name of 
persons alluded to, I beg to inquire if there be | 4 


Ballard, née Hall, I wish very much to ascertain 


| what were the arms of the famous Bishop Hall, of 


out of place in the accounts of a British depen- | 


Norwich, believing Mrs. Ballard to have been of 
his family, and being unable to find any trace of 
her at Godalming, whence, according to the brass, 
she came, M. E. Mires. 

[In Bedford’s Blazon of EF, y the arms of this 
prelate are given. Sable, three talbots’ heads erased, 


argent, langued gules, onthe authority of Blomefield’s 
or folk, | 
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Archbishop Bramhall married Mrs, Halley, 
widow of the Rev. (who ?), by whom he had 
issue Thomas ; Isabella, married to Sir James Gra- 
ham; —— married to Alderman T'oxteith of Drog- 
heda; and married to Standish Hartstonge. 
Can any of your correspondents give their names ? 
Any information relating to the families of the 
daughters will oblige C. J. D. Increpew. 

[Abp. Bramhall’s eldest daughter, Isabella, who mar- 
ried Sir James Graham, had one daughter called Helen, 
who was married to Sir Arthur Rawdon of Moira, and to 
whom she brought a considerable estate. “This Lady 
Rawdon,” says Lodge, “was endowed with extraordi- 
nary virtues; she was of exquisite good sense and taste, 
and her charities were numberless to all in distress, and 
will never be forgotten.” Her son, Sir John Rawdon, the 
third baronet, was the father of the late John, Earl of 
Moira. The name of the Archbishop's second daughter 
was Jane; that of the third Anne; Standish Harstonge, 
her husband, was one of the barons of the Exchequer. In 
the will of Ellianor Bramhall, the Archbishop’s widow, 
she bequeaths legacies to William Halley, and to her 
two sisters-in-law, Margery and Alice Halley. Rawdon 

"apers, p. 13. ] 


J. J. Defoe. —I find it stated in the Stamford 
Mercury, under the date of January 2, 1771, that 
“Five malefactors were executed at Tyburn. 
One of them (J. J. Defoe) was grandson of the 
celebrated Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson 
Crusoe, &c.” Is this assertion corroborated by 
other testimony, and what (if anything) is known 
of the unfortunate culprit, if such there were? 
Was he the son of the eldest or the second son of 
Daniel de Foe ? Pisney Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 








{“John Joseph Defoe was executed on Jan. 2, 1771, 
for robbing Mr. Fordyce of a gold watch and some 
money. He is said to be the grandson of the celebrated 
Defoe.” (Annual Register, xiv. 65.) But according to 
information communicated to Walter Wilson by a repre- 
sentative of the family, this John Joseph Defoe was a 
great-grandson of the celebrated writer, and was the son 
of Samuel Defoe, who died in Pedlar’s Acre in November, 
1783, See Wilson’s Life of De Foe, iii. 648. } 





Replies. 
BROTHER OF SIMON FRASER, LORD LOVAT. 
(2"* S. v. 335.; vi. 176.) 

I think I can answer Mr. Fraser's query on 
this head ; as, though long absent and far distant 
from my native land, I still lay claim to being a 
Scotish reader of “ N. & Q.,” as well as a bit of a 
genealogist. Alexander Fraser, eldest son of 
Thomas of Beaufort, fought at the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie, 27 July, 1689, and died shortly after- 
wards, in his twenty-sixth year, unmarried ; thus 
leaving his next brother, Simon, afterwards the 
celebrated Lord Lovat, the heir to that branch of 
the family : so that Mr. Fraser correctly styles 
him the “ elder brother ;" but I think he has mis- 
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taken this Alexander (whose death was clearly 
proved when Simon was served heir to his father, in 
1699) for a younger brother,—third surviving son 
of Thomas Fraser of Beaufort — John, regarding 
whom considerable mystery exists. He was a 
dissipated youth, and styled by the Highlanders 
* Jon Dhu nan Betach,” or “ Black John of the 
Dirk,” from the following circumstance : — During 
a feast at Beauly Castle, about the year 1724, the 
family piper was “ playing a spring” to the tune 
of “ Betach er Mac Thomais,” and some lines of 
this Gaelic song, which he must have been at the 
same time singing, were to the following effect: 
“ There is a dirk upon Thomas's son, rattling and 
glancing above the band of his kilt, when a knife 
(‘skein’) might very well satisfy him; he has a 
sword and a shoulder-belt, when a straw-rope 
would suit him,” &c.: it appears that these allu- 
sions were personally offensive to John, who drew 
his dirk to let out the wind of his pipe, and pro- 
bably not much caring where he drove it; at all 
events, he stabbed the piper to the heart: for 
which murder it is said that he had to flee the 
country, and having found an asylum in Eng- 
land, married there a niece of Hogarth the painter. 
This is an exceedingly improbable tradition ; 
though my informant, an octogenarian of the 
name of Fraser, related the story to me twenty 
years ago, and firmly believed in the facts him- 
self, which he derived from his father, a contem- 
porary of the event. It is not likely that the 
brother of “ Mac Skimei” should have been put 
to much inconvenience in those days for the mur- 
der of a piper, and some inferior member of the 
family must have been concerned in the affair : 
for Simon Lord Lovat, in his letters, makes fre- 
quent allusion to the death of his brother John, 
about the year 1715, and alludes to his loss with 
expressions of strong and apparently sincere at- 
tachment. The only interest attached to the 
legend is, that a claim to the title of Lovat was 
brought forward in 1834, by a claimant who main- 
tained his descent from this John: he was styled 
Rev. Alexander Garden Fraser, a Presbyterian 
clergyman at New York, in America. Mr. Fra- 
ser’s pedigree was deduced from John, who was 
said to have returned to Scotland, and died at 
Greenock, leaving two sons: 1. William, who 
died unmarried; and 2. James, who was a com- 
missary in the British army during the American 
revolutionary war; afterwards settled as a mer- 
chant at Charleston, in the U. S., and died there, 
leaving a large family, of whom the claimant was 
the eldest son; he married a Miss Frances Webb 
of New York, by whom he had issue five sons and 
three daughters. Mr. Fraser's claims, though be- 
lieved by many, were never satisfactorily esta- 
blished; and he appears to have subsequently 


returned to the U.S., as he died at New York on 
6th March last, aged sixty-six years. His death 
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is thus mentioned in the Znverness Courier of 
1 April, 1858 : — 

“ At New York, on the 6th ultimo, aged 66, the Rev. 
Alex. G. Fraser, A.M., late of Scotland.” 

He claimed the attainted title on the ground of 
his assumed ancestor not having been included in 
the Act of Attainder of 1747; and could he have 
clearly proved his legitimate descent from the 
above John Fraser, would have had grounds for 
so doing : a strong personal resemblance which he 
bore to the Lovat family was considered by his 
supporters as a great point in his favour,—on 
such slight circumstances do some people found 
their claims to dormant peerages; and from per- 
sonal knowledge, I can testify to his having been 
an agreeable and gentlemanly person, with, I be- 
lieve, a sincere faith in his own claims. The late 
decision, however, of the House of Lords, restor- 
mg this ancient Scotish title to the present pos- 
sessor (who had been previously created, in 1837, 
a British peer by the same title, and having been 
by Act of Parliament, passed in 1854, relieved 
from the original attainder, had the title formally 
adjudged to him by the House of Lords in 1857, 
with precedence, in the Scotish peerage, from the 
first creation of the barony in 1472), has finally 
settled the point.- This sillionsa, the undoubted 
representative of the clan Fraser, and so de- 
servedly popular in the north of Scotland, is li- 
neally descended from Thomas Fraser -of Strichen, 
in Aberdeenshire, second son of Alexander, sixth 
Lord Fraser of Lovat, 1544—1558, 

The latter part of Mr. Fraszr’s Query refers 


to the records of the proceedings of Simon Lord | 


Lovat, in support of his claims to the title; they 
must exist in the registers of the Court of Session 
in Scotland; but I shall, even at the risk of being 
prolix, give an account of his descent and right to 
the barony of Lovat, as the circumstances con- 
nected with his claims are both interesting and 
romantic, and show the exceedingly loose manner 
in which Scotish peerages formerly descended, or 
were assumed. 

Hugh, eleventh Lord Fraser of Lovat (as the 
possessor of the titles was generally styled), suc- 
ceeded his father in 1672, and died at his resi- 
dence of Castle Downie, in Inverness-shire, 14 
Sept. 1696, at the age of thirty, and without male 
issue ; on which, though the barony was undoubt- 
edly a male fief, the title was assumed by Emilia, 
the eldest of his three daughters and co-heirs, 
who thereupon was styled Baroness Lovat ; being 
supported by all the influence and power of her 
maternal uncle, John, then Earl of Tullibardine, 
and afterwards first Duke of Athole, who, as 
Lord High Commissioner of Scotland, from 1696 
to 1700, possessed almost regal power there. She 
married Alexander Mackenzie, of Fraserdale, son 
of Lord Purtonhall (an influential Scotish judge), 
who also took the title of Lord Lovat on his mar- 





riage ; a decree both for the estate and title being 
granted by the Court of Session, 2 Dec. 1702; 
and the name of Fraser, with arms of Lovat, was 
also bestowed upon him by another decree of 23 
Feb. 1706; all which procedure was a stretch of 
arbitrary power, and contrary to the wishes of the 
clan. The titular Lord Lovat, having engaged in 
the rebellion of 1715, was attainted ; but escaping, 
was outlawed, forfeiting his life-rent in the estates. 
This forfeiture, however, did not affect his wife, 
Emilia, Baroness Lovat; and on her death, in 
17—, the title was accordingly assumed by her 
son, Hugh, as 13th Lord Lovat, in terms of the 
decision of the Court of Session in 1702. But this 
“ decreet” was finally “ reduced” (in Scotish legal 
phraseology) or reversed, and the right of the 
actual male heir to the peerage finally acknow- 
ledged, 3 July, 1730. 

On the death, as above-mentioned, of Hugh, 
11th Lord Lovat, s. p. m. in 1696, the male heir 
was his grand-uncle, ‘Thomas, fourth son of Hugh, 
9th Lord Lovat, (1633—1646,) who was born 
in 1631; he accordingly assumed the title of his 
family, though his right was never legally acknow- 
ledged ; and as “ Letters of intercommuning”™ (a 
fearful weapon in those days) were issued against 
him by the legal authorities, 18 Nov. 1697, and 
proceedings instituted in the Court of Justiciary 
for his seizure in the following year, he was 
obliged to take refuge with his brother-in-law, 
Macleod of Macleod, at Dunvegan Castle, in the 
Isle of Sky ; where he was nearly as secure from the 
power of the royal executive as if he had passed 
over to América. 

Thomas, de jure 12th Lord Lovat, died in his 
retreat at Dunvegan in 1696, and was interred in 
the churchyard of the parish of Durinish, in Sky ; 
where his tomb, of a pyramidal shape, still exists. 
In 1736, his son Simon erected a handsome monu- 
ment to his memory in the church of Kirkhill, co. 
Inverness, with an inscription, partly in Latin, 
and commendatory of himself! The title now 
properly descended to his eldest son, Simon, styled 
“ Master of Lovat” from 1696, and who now as- 
sumed the title as 13th Lord: but the power of 
his opponents proved too strong for him, and 
“ Letters of intercommuning” having also been 
issued against him in 1702, he was forced to flee 
into France, where he remained an outlawed exile 
till 1714. His pardon was not finally granted till 
10 March, 1716; and he also then succeeded in 
obtaining from the crown a “life-rent escheat” of 
the estates forfeited by Alexander, the nominal 
12th Lord, for his share in “the 'l5.” And in 
1730, he finally was declared Lord Fraser of 
Lovat, and his right to the peerage was recog- 
nised by all the branches of the British legisla- 
ture, after a full investigation of his claims as heir 
male. His subsequent history and fate are too 
well known to require recapitulation here: on his 
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attainder, the title was forfeited to the crown in 
1747; and on the death of his third and last sur- 
viving son, Hon. Archibald Fraser, s. p. m. sup., 
in Dec. 1815, at Beaufort Castle (the estates 
having been restored by the crown), all the de- 
scendants of this branch of the family of Lovat 
became extinct in the male line; and the repre- 
sentation of the family, and right to the title, de- 
volving to the present Lord Lovat (then Mr. 
Fraser), who presented a petition to the House of 
Lords in July, 1825, claiming the title. A. S.A. 


THE ROOD*LOFT. 
(2™' S. vi. 141.) 

Often have I admired the glorious rood-screen 
in Ranworth church, and the ancient lectern has 
not escaped my notice. Mr. D’Avenery tells us 
that the words painted at the back of it were re- 
peated at the end of the epistle and gospel by 
the choristers; but this has no foundation in 
truth. He gives the verse itself inaccurately. It 
runs thus : — 

“Gloria tibi Domine, 

Qui natus es de Virgine, # 

Cum Patre et Sancto Spiritu, 

In sempiterna secula.” 
The verse would indeed be imperfect if the words 
in italics were omitted, as in Mr. D’Aveney’s 
copy, as no glory would then be expressed to the 
first person of the blessed Trinity. But this verse 
was the common termination of the hymns in 


James the Greater, Andrew, and Peter. Then 
come the holy gates, and Saints Paul, John, Philip, 
James the Less, Jude, and Matthew. On the north 
parclose are depicted Saints Withberge, John 
Baptist,—a prophet, probably Isaias, and Saint 
Barbara. On the south parclose are paintings of 
extreme rarity and interest, Saints Salome, with 
her sons John and James, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary with the holy infant Jesus, St. Mary of 
James, with her four sons, Jude, Simeon, James, 
and Joseph Barsabas, and St. Ethelreda. 

On the inside of the north wing are large and 
richly painted figures of St. Augustin of England, 


| St. George, and St. Stephen ; and on the inside of 


the south wing, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Michael, and St. Laurence; the figures on each 
matching and corresponding in character most 
strikingly. The carving, gilding, and painting of 
this screen are extremely beautiful, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and best preserved 
in all England, if not actually the best of all. 


F, C, H. 


BERESFORD GHOST. 
(2™ §S. vi. 73.) 


The evidence in this case is so very vague and 
unsatisfactory, that one would think the most 
determined believer in apparitions cannot but 
feel certain hesitations in accepting it as truth; 
the less superstitious will probably set it down as 


| a pure fiction — a nursery tale. 


Advent, at Christmas, and on all feasts of the | 


Blessed Virgin Mary; the same are still in use 
everywhere in the Catholic church, except that 
for the first line we have, “Jesu, tibi sit Gloria,” 
and “almo,” instead of “ sancto” in the third line. 


This verse was not repeated at the end of the | 


epistle, and much less at the end of the gospel. 
Nor was it ever used in the mass at all, but it 
belonged exclusively to certain hymns in the 
divine office, It was painted at the back of the 
lectern, not for actual use, but chiefly for a signifi- 
cant motto to keep alive the impression that the 
great object of all the services of the church was 
to give glory and honour to the Blessed Trinity. 


I have examined the Waterford pedigree in 
Burke's Peerage, and do not find any Earl of 
Tyrone, or Lady Beresford, to whom the con- 
ditions of the narrative, as given by J. Sprep D., 
in any way apply. I may be wrong, and shall be 
open to conviction, if any one will show that I am 
so. Sir Marcus married Lady Catherine Poer, 
Baroness Le Poer, only daughter and heiress of 


| James, third Earl of Tyrone, through which alli- 


I may here remark that Mr. D’Avenny seems | 


not aware that the form of asking the blessing of 
the superior before reading a lesson is “Jube 
domne benedicere,” not domine, the word being 
purposely varied when addressed to any earthly 
superior. 

The rood-screen at Ranworth contains most 
curious and elaborate paintings in excellent pre- 
servation, It consists of a centre and two par- 
closes, separated by beautiful projecting wings. 
The figures painted in the centre are the apostles, 
in the following order, commencing from the 


north end; Saints Simon, Thomas, Bartholomew, | 


ance Sir Mareus became Viscount Tyrone, 1720, 
and Earl in 1746. 

With respect to the withered wrist, as seen by 
Lady Betty Cobbe, it remains for professional 
correspondents to decide whether such destruc- 
tion of the part could possibly exist without 
entailing a loss of the hand, that is, the use of 
it, — whether the destruction of the carpal liga- 
ment would not- be followed by at least a partial 
dislocation of the ulna, — and, finally, whether 
Lady Betty must not have possessed mesmeric 
powers of vision to have seen, as stated, the wi- 
thered nerves. 

It is worthy of remark that in this, as in all 
other ghost stories, the resurrection of the dead 
and last judgment, are completely ignored and 
anticipated. The deceased has no sooner thrown 
off his or her mortal coil than judgment has taken 
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place. Lord Tyrone was no exception; for, al- 
though dying a deist, or at best a doubter, he 
had been leniently judged — “ he was happy.” 

To conclude, I would call attention to the 
curious coincidence that within the last fifteen 
or twenty years ghost stories have marvellously 
increased. Works on Demonology, Witchcraft, 
Second Sight, &c. &c. have been “published, —to 
meet, of course, the prevailing taste. We have 
had table-turning, spirit-rapping, Belgravian and 
other Sibyls, toget! er with numeroys other symp- 
toms of a morbid hankering after the super- 


natural, all indicating a retrograde movement of | 
mind in the direction of medizval superstitions ; | 


and, moreover, able pens have been at work to 


show that such is an inevitable result of the pre- | 


sent advanced state of knowledge; in short, that 
scientific attainments lead to superstition. 

Is all this mere coincidence ? I fear not. 

A. C. M. 

Exeter. 

When I was a child I often heard from several 
undoubtedly veracious persons, witnesses of the 
fact, who all corroborate the testimony of one 
another, a remarkable instance of a warning be- 
fore death, oceurring to a member of my own 
family, which circumstance I will relate for the 
benefit of those who, like myself, are interested, 
or are—as some perhaps will say — sufficiently 
“ superstitious” to believe, in the existence of 
such things : — 

An aunt of mine married a Lieutenant Charles 
Ilarcourt White, R.N., who was dangerously 
wounded in some of the naval actions in which 
he participated, and which wounds so shattered 
his constitution, as to reduce him, after a time, to 
the point of death. 

While lying in this condition at Ilfracombe, 
Devon, he informed those around him that he 
had seen, or bad dreamed he saw, his own funeral ; 
his coffin, with age at decease, and date of death 
(which, I believe, he specified) borne by men-of- 
war's men belonging to the man-of-war. 

This greatly affected his spirits, and he said 
he must die on the day stated; but his friends, 
desirous of cheering him, jocosely said it could 
not be his funeral, because no men-of-war’s-men 
were anywhere within a hundred miles, and could 
not be present to carry him to his grave, which 
fact he admitted, but added, “ They would see — 
he distinctly saw the name of the vessel inscribed 
on their hats or frocks.” He did die on the day 
stated, and strange to relate, the very morning of 
his funeral the vessel he had named arrived in 
harbour, and the men belonging to it followed 
him to the grave. 

Now, being in weak healthy the depression of 
spirits consequent on his dream may h@¥e caused 
his death on the day stated (of which we have 





| 


| produce a dream. 


| 
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many authentic instances); but, as he was not 
aware that the vessel was anywhere in the vicinity, 
much less that it would come to Ilfracombe, his 
mind could not have been dwelling on it, so as to 
It is possible, though I am 
not aware, or ever heard suggested, he may have 
served on board that vessel, and his thoughts may 
have reverted to her and to old times; but “ I 
tell the tale as "twas told to me,” and it cer- 
tainly is a singular one, though I have not the 


| slightest doubt as to its perfect veracity. 


Capo Itiup. 





Although slightly acquainted with members of 
both the Sherbrooke and Wynyard families, I have 
been warned that the mention of the ghost was un- 

leasant to either, and therefore never alluded to 
it. As Ihave heard the tale related by professedly 
“knowing ones,” Sherbrooke and Wynyard had 
no third person with them when the ghost of 
Wynyard’s brother passed, and certainly were not 
at mess. The party afterwards addressed in Lon- 
don by Sherbrooke was described as bearing a won- 
derful resemblance to the dead Wynyard, ‘but not 
a twin-brother gecidedly. At 





As this subject appears to have attracted much 
attention in these pages, it may be as well to point 
out another source of reference; viz. Hugh Mil- 
ler’s First Impressions of England (chapter 7.), 
where the author quotes numerous authorities, and 
narrates the ghost story at great length. 

Curuspert Bepr. 


SEPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCHES. 
(2 §, v. 361., &e.) 


A severe and lingering illness has eamagey my 
replying sooner to the admirable letter of Dr. 
Rock quoted above. While thanking him, as 
our other readers must do, for the mass of learn- 
ing he has brought to bear on the subject, he will 
perhaps excuse me if I venture to say he has in 
some little degree misunderstood the drift of my 
queries. That the separation of sexes at public 
worship is an old custom among the Jews, and in 
the Oriental churches, I have already stated: to 
the present time the Jewish women are not only 
separated from the men, but are concealed from 
view behind lattice-work. That the custom ob- 
tained in the Greek church I have also conceded ; 
but this appears rather to have been in compli- 
ance with their social prejudices, than from any 
religious feeling: they seem to have considered 


| there should be a -ywvaixetov in the church as well 


That there is frequent mention 
and “the women’s side,” 
I have also con- 


as in the house. 
of “the men’s side,” 
in churches jn medieval writers, 
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ceded; and that on some, what I will crave leave 


to call “ special occasions,” as baptisms, marriages, 
&e., the men have been separated from women (as, 
in fact, they now are frequently). I am also 
aware that on many occasions attempts seem to 
have been made to carry out this separation on 
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in the heart of Lombardy, and these “ vestigia” 


| are most probably of Oriental origin, as before ex- 


occasions of public worship. My queries, however, | 


are twofold : — 

First. Was it ever an universal custom of the 
Western Church, that the sexes should be sepa- 
rated at the great public services, as high mass, 
&e. ? 

Second. Is it the fact that the present custom 
of separating the sexes obtains now only among 
the Genevan or Dutch Calvinists; and where it 
has existed in other countries (as it did in our own 
in the seventeenth century), is it, or is it not, of 
Puritan origin ? 

The first instances quoted by your learned cor- 
respondent prove only what I have already con- 
ceded, that there were parts of churches called 
“the men’s side,” and “the women’s side:” but 
the quotation from the Mitrale seems directly to 
prove that the separation alluded to was not of 
common use in hisday. AsI read it, the writer 
does not even know how the separation should be: 
— “according to the customs of service,” he says, 
“the women should be (sint) on the north side ; 
but, according to others, the men should stand 
(stent) in the anterior part of the church, and the 
women in the lower.” Now surely any separation 
could not be an universal custom, when a Bishop 
of Cremona actually does not know whether such 
separation ought to be lengthwise or crosswise of the 
church. Had such a practice obtained, he would 
have said: “ with us the men stand on the south, 
and the women on the north; but some writers 
say the division ought to be crosswise.” Is it not 
a fair deduction there was no separation in the 
time when such a writer does not even know how 
it should be ? 

Now, the next writer quoted proves a distinct 
fact: that there were churches at Pavia where 
the sexes were separated by a wall, and the wo- 
men could only see the altar through a door or 
doors. But this was a Lombard church, and 
those people were wholly Greek as to their civili- 
sation, and most part so as to their religion. The 
doors alluded to were no doubt those of an icon- 
ostasis, and are themselves a proof that their 
worship was that of the Greek church. Did any 
one ever hear in any Latin church of a wall sepa- 
rating men from women, or doors through which 
to regard the altar ? 

Again, it is clear no such general usage existed 
in the time of St. Carlo Borromeo, because his ex- 
press object is to establish —revive, if you will — 
such a custom: that it was of remote origin is 
clear from his alluding to “ vestiges which remain 

@° this time ;" but it must be remembered this is 


plained. 

That at special services, in processions, at bap- 
tisms, at marriages, and on many occasions, the 
men and women take different sides has also been 
conceded ; but my query is as to a general usage 
at public worship, high mass for instance,—How is 
the custom now, and how has it always been ? 
“ Exceptio probat regulam.” In our own church 
the bridesmaids'and bridegrooms take different 


| sides at marriages; and the godfathers and god- 


‘leyans in Ireland. 


mothers do the same at baptisms, but this does 
not prove that the men and women are always 
separated at morning and evening prayer. 

The fact is, there seems to have been a lurking 
feeling on the part of many old writers that some 
separation ought to exist, but this is no proof it 
did exist; in fact, it appears to be rather a pre- 
sumption to the contrary. Durandus is a writer 
of this description: what he means by “in con- 
ventu ecclesie " may be doubted; and the phrase 
he uses, “ debere stare,” and his doubt whether 
the division should be crosswise, instead of length- 
wise of the church, which followed shortly after. 
The passage quoted seems rather to ay 8 that he 
writes, not of what was, but of what in his opinion 
ought to be. As to the Wife of Bath, it must be 
remembered at the time Chaucer speaks she was 
a widow. If, therefore, she went up to the offering 
without her husband, it is no proof that man and 
wife had separate places in the church. 

But to come to the second part of our subject. 
It is a fact that a general custom of separating men 
and women at public worship prevails among the 
Genevan churches, and among the Dutch Calvinists. 
It is a fact that it existed (however it may have 
originated) in England in Puritan times. It is a 
fact that it was attempted to be revived by Whit- 
field, and that it exists among some of the Wes- 
It is a fact in Italy that this 
yractice is stigmatised as a Puritan innovation. 

t is a fact in the present day there has been an 
attempt to revive the practice as a high-church 
movement. Now, instead of arguing as to what 
ought to be, or what theoretical writers may have 
stated as their opinions, I think it would be highly 
interesting if the readers of “ N. & Q.” would con- 
tribute anything that may come to their know- 
ledge as to the practice of ancient times, or those 
about the period of the Reformation, particularly 
anything that may be found in Calvinistic writers. 

Permit me to contribute one passage which I 
think is conclusive as to the practice in Paris in 
the time of Rabelais: it is from Book ii. Chap. 16., 
where he is relating the malicious tricks of Pa- 
nurge. In one pocket he says he carried some 
dirty things we will not name, and blows them 
through a quill on the ladies in church, “ for he 
always remained in the nave among the women 
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(mais tousiours demouroyt en la nef entre les fem- 
mes) as well at mass and vespers as at sermon. 
In another (pocket) he had store of hooks with 
which he often coupled together the men and 
ladies when they were close together.” In the 
same chapter other of his pranks in church are 
narrated, and in chap. 21-22, a very disgusting 
trick on another lady in church (en lecclise) is 
told. This seems a plain proof there was no sepa- 
ration in his day. 
Q.,” will afford us some more authorities on this 
interesting subject. F.S. A. 


MEMORIAL STONES OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. 
(2"* S. vi. 105. 126.) 

I copied the following from a broken headstone 
in old Dailly kirkyard, Ayrshire, 1824, July 18. 
The spelling and punctuation I give exactly ; but 
it is scarcely worth while to cumber your pages 
with an array of Roman capitals: — 

“* Here Lyes. the. Corps of 
John. Sempl. vho. vas 
shot. by. Kelkrron. at 
Comand. of. Cornet 
James Douglas. Also 
here. Ives. Thomas 
Me¢Lorgan vho. vas 
shot. uncertain. by 
vhom. for. their. ad 
heranes. to. the 
vord. of. God. and. the 
covenanted. vork. of 
Reformation.” 

The stone was broken off close below the word 
Reformation ; indeed the “f” in the penultimate 
word “ of” was not perfect. Gero. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


The announcement in 2 S, vi. p. 100. of 
the intended appearance of a “ Valuable Series 
of Inscriptions on Memorial Stones of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters,” afforded much pleasure to 
many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
been duly followed up by two notices (2"¢ S. vi. 
103. and 126.) from your correspondent G. N., 
who remarks that the “ gravestones or tombstones 
are most interesting historical memorials,” and that 
“the inscriptions on a few of these stones within 
reach have been copied by him for ‘N. & Q.,’” 
suggesting that “if other Scotch correspondenjs 
would do the same where they exist, a series might 
be obtained well worthy of preservation.” Now 
this is very good, and G. N. deserves praise for 
what he has given, his notes and illustrative mat- 
ter being highly interesting and instructive. But 





I hope the readers of “N. & | 


(2°48. VI. 140., Spr. 4, 68, 


teith” in his Theatre of Mortality, published at 
Edinburgh in 1704 and 1713, which well-known 
collection was REPRINTED, with considerable addi- 
tions, under the title of a Collection of Epitaphs 
and Monumental Inscriptions, chiefly in Scotland, 
and was published by Macvean, Glasgow, and 
Stevenson, Edinburgh, in 1834. Upon a reference 
to this work I found, with one exception (p. 129.), 
that all of those given by G. N. are printed therein 
along with many others pertaining to the Cove- 
nanters, and the nobility and gentry, &c. 

T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 





It surprises me that your correspondent G. N., 
who appears to have read a paper before the Glas- 
gow Archzological Society, should have over- 
looked, in his communication to “ N. & Q.” (2™ 
S. vi. 103.), the fact of Mr. M‘Phun, the indefati- 
gable Glasgow publisher, having just issued a 
sixpenny collection of inscriptions from The 
Tombstones of the Scotish Martyrs, by the Rev. 
Robert M’Corkle, A.M.; a copy whereof I now 
forward to you, whence you will find (p. 72.) that 


| your correspondent has been so completely anti- 
| cipated, that his principal “ inscriptions” are given 
| au pied de la lettre, and far more exactly arranged 


than in his “ copies.” You will also find in the 
little pamphlet far more curious and interesting 
inscriptions than those of Glasgow. Your ac- 


a sey with this branch of necrology will 


This has 


I beg to be permitted to remark that he appears | 
not to be aware that what he recommends has | 


already been done, and printed by “ Robert Mon- 


doubtless also point out to you some singular 
omissions : such as that of the celebrated “ Martyr 
Stane” of Paisley Cemetery, and the “ Curnal 
Stane,” near Renfrew, still a pilgrimage of the 
sect of Cameronians, it being popularly held that 
the large red blotches or nodules in the sandstone 
represent the blood drops of Archibald of Argyle. 
See paper in The Renfrewshire Magazine on 
“ Memorial Stones,” by the present writer, June 
or July, 1846. Suottro Macpurr. 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 

Bishop Corrie (2™ S. vi. 156.) —The corre- 
spondents of “ N, & Q.” who have asked for and 
supplied detail of this excellent man, may be glad 
to learn that many simple and graphic anecdotes 
of him are given by Mrs. Sherwood. ‘They are to 
be found in the Life of that lady (the well-known 
authoress); and also in a small volume she pub- 
lished many years since, The Indian Orphans. 
Though comparatively little known among her 
numerous works (in fact it is, or was lately, out of 
print), it is replete with interesting anecdotes, 
details, &c., of Corrie, Henry Martyn, Thomason, 
and other worthies of the East Indian ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment ; and also of Cawnpore, and many 
places which have of late acquired a mournt ify 
notogiety among us. S. M. 8: 
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Prisoners taken at Dunbar (28 §. vi. 148.) — No | 


doubt Scottish names may be found in abundance 


in the Fen country, as well as in every other part of 


England; but I do not know of any éraces, or even 
of any tradition, showing that any Scotch prisoners 
were sent by Cromwell after the battle of Dunbar 
to the Fen country. Itis certain, however, that a 
number of Scotch prisoners taken by Cromwell at 
that battle were sent to the North American colo- 
nies; and there is a letter from the Rev. John 


Cotton to Oliver Cromwell, dated Boston in New | 


England, May 28, 1651, which shows how they 

were disposed of. The letter is given at length in 

Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, and an 

extract containing the statement to which I have 

alluded in my History of Boston (Lincolnshire), 

p- 423. Pisney Tompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


blem from description. The general import of the 
symbolical portrait described by your correspon- 
dent may, however, be in a measure inferred from 
the particulars which he has stated. It appears to 
be a memorial picture, referring to some sad be- 
reavement ;— possibly, the demise of a beloved 
daughter. 

The rose, in the language of flowers, is an em- 
blem of the tender passion. But, in the language 
of symbols, and with this we have now to do, the 
rose, being the fairest of flowers, yet fading soon, 
is a well-known emblem of mortality and human 
frailty; “the best things,” as a French poet has 
sung respecting a departed lady whose name was 
Rose, “ lasting the shortest time.” So sang Johann 


| Maro (cited by Zedler) : — 


Rev. Wm. Mason (2™ §. vi. 166.) —The sonnet 


in question has been “ rescued from loss” by Mr. 
Hunter, in The Deanery of Doncaster (vol. ii. 
p- 169.) ; who also states in a note that it “ first 


appeared in the complete edition of the Works of 


Mr. Mason, 4 vols. 8vo., 1811.” Mr. Hunter 
prints from a copy circulated in manuscript not 
long after Mr. Mason's death, and his version is 
as follows : — 
“ Feb, 23, 1797. 
“ Again the year on easy wings has roll’d 
‘o bear me to the term of seventy-two, 
Yet still my eyes can seize the distant blue 
Of yon wild peak; and still my footsteps bold, 
Unpropp’d by staff, support me to behold 
How Nature, to her Maker’s mandates true, 
Calls Spring’s impatient heralds to the view, 
The snowdrop pale, the crocus spik’d with gold. 
And still, thank Heaven, if I not falsely deem, 
My lyre yet vocal, freely can afford 
Strains not discogdant to each moral theme. 
Fair Truth inspires, and aids me to record 
(Best of poetic psalms) my faitlf supreme 
In Thee, my God, my Saviour, and my Lord!” 
J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington. 

Holland Land (1" §. ii. 267. 345. ; iii. 30. 70. 
229.) — The meaning of “ Holland land” is ex- 
plained by Mr. Browen (1* S. iii. 212.), whilst 
referring to the term “ by hooke and by crooke” 
in a poem by Tusser. Your correspondent 
says: “This must be a Norfolk phrase, for in 
January he advises farmers possessing ‘ Hol- 
lands,’ rich grass lands, to only keep ewes that 
bear twins, ‘ twinlins.’” 

Now another of your correspondents writes: 
“Holland in Lincolnshire is by Ingulph called 
Hoiland,” and hooiland in Dutch means hayland. 

J. H. van Lennepr. 

Manpadt House, near Haarlem. 


Portrait (2° S. vi. 110.) — Symbols, to be cor- 
rectly read, should first be carefully inspected. It is 
hazardous to attempt the interpretation of an em- 


“Vidi ego mane Rosam solis sub lumine nasci, 
Kt vidi rarsum sole cadente mori.” 
The rose in the portrait now under considera- 
tion being “full-blown,” we may infer that the 


| fair sufferer was suddenly cut off in the prime of 


life — not till she had reached womanhood. The 
age of the lady who is seated in the arm-chair, 
and whom we may suppose to be the mother, will 
allow for this. 

The rose, being held in this aged lady's hand, 


| and in that position shedding its leaves, intimates 


| tered to her departing hour. 


that she, that aged lady, had personal charge of the 
sufferer in her last illness, and personally minis- 
The leaves of the 
rose, dropping on the arm which supports it, im- 
ply that in that aged lady’s arms the patient died, 

The watch on the table, pointing to half-past 
twelve, may be viewed as indicating the time 
when the patient expired. Probably that ver 
watch which the picture represents (gold with 
tortoiseshell case and blue ribbon), was lying on 
a table in the sick chamber, and was the identical 
watch referred to, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the time, at the moment when the patient expired. 
On such sad occasions there is generally some one 
present by whom the time is carefully noted and 
recorded. 

This, altogether, is a touching memorial ; and, 
as a symbol, is much more expressive and less far- 
fetched than many of the emblems that one meets 
with. Whether the aged lady’s black dress, cap, and 
headgear of “ thick white” are to be regarded as 
mourning, without seeing the picture one cannot 
pretend to say, though it appears very probable. 

Tuomas Boys. 

P. S. Of all symbols, of all emblems I ever saw, 
and I am large in that line, the neatest, the 
cleverest, the most expressive, the very best, was 
one proposed in your pages, I think by Prorgssor 
De Moraay, for “ N. & Q.” It is simply this ; *? 
Can you decline it ? 


The Terra-cotta Busts of the Cesars at Hampton 
Court (2™ §, vi. 166.) —The “ missing bust” is 
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now in the possession of the Rev. John Flower, 
Jun., of Beccles, Suffolk ; having been purchased 
by him, a few years ago, from the owner of the 
house at Tichfield, in the front of which it had long 
remained, That house was opposite to an inn, 
and was, for many years, occupied by the Rev. 
John Flower, Sen. The bust, though a little 
damaged, is worthy of the care bestowed upon it 
by its present possessor. Yet it can — be 
regarded, in a Suffolk garden, as the right thing 
in the right place. S. W. Rix. 
Beccles. 


The French Tricolor (2™ §. vi. 164.)— The 
origin of the tricolor is an historical fact, to be found 
in all histories of the Revolution, and had nothing | 
to do either with “ the Orleans family” or “ heral- | 
dry.” In 1789, after the defection of the French | 
Guards, a permanent committee of electors sat at 
sixty electoral halls, for the purpose of providing 
arms and provisions for the people. It was de- 
termined to raise a city guard of 40,000 men, 
each district to contribute a battalion of 800. The 
name of the guard was the “ Parisian Militia; ”’ | 
their colours the blue and red of the city mixed 
with the white of their friends —the Garde Fran- 
gaise. This Parisian militia became the “ National 
Guard,” and their colours the tricolor, from this 
union or “ fraternisation.” Anprew STEINMETz. 


The circumstances which led to the adoption of 
the tricolor by the French were as follows. On 
the 13th July, 1789, it was decided by the newly- 
formed National Assembly that the “ cockade 
should be of the colours of the city, viz. blue and 
red;" but, as there were also those of the House 
of Orleans, white, the old colour of France was 
added on the proposal of M. de Lafayette. “I 
give you,” said he, “a cockade which will go 
round the world.” (Vide his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 
266.) 

On the 17th July, Louis XVI. was obliged to 
quit Versailles for Paris; and on arriving there, 
Bailly, the mayor, on his alighting at the Hotel de 
Ville, presented to him “the new cockade of the 
colours of the city which had become those of 
France,” and begged him to accept “that distin- 
guishing symbol of Frenchmen.” Whereupon the 
king put it in his hat, and afterwards, to satisfy 
the crowd, his majesty appeared at the window 
with the cockade in his hat, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the Tuilleries. Bevvalsa. 


Works printed by the Stephenses (2™ S. vi. 91.) 
— Mr. W. C. Staunton will find the account he 
wishes for in the following work, Annales de ’ Im- 
primerie des Estienne, ou Histoire de la Famille 
des Estienne et de ses Editions, par Ant. Aug. 
Renouard, 2 parties, in 8vo., Paris, 1837-38. Mr. 
Sravunton is totally in error (“N. & Q.,” 2° S. 
vi. 158.), when he represents Dr. John Bull of 
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Christ Church, Oxford, who took a double-first- 
class in 1811, as having been sub-librarian of the 


Bodleian and Regius Professor of Hebrew. J. M. 


Oxford. 


Dispute between the Abbot of Glaston, §c. (2° 
S. vi. 107.)—Will Ina kindly tell the readers of 
“N. & Q.” where and how access may be had to 
the “ papers which have fallen into his hands?” 
and how to reach “ the most valuable mine from 
which future historians, topographers, and anti- 
quaries will be enabled to extract almost inex- 
haustible treasures ?” W. T. Exracomss. 


“ Immodicis, §&c. (2° S. vi. 109.) — Mr. Warp 
inquires, where is the sentence to be found which 
was prefixed, in 1741, to the epitaph of the Knight 
of Kerry : — 

“ Immodicis brevis est ztas, et rara senectus ”? 

It was applied by Cardano, in 1555, to King 
Edward VI. : — 

“ O quam bene dixerat ille— 

Immodicis brevis est wtas et rara senectus,”— 
and, after Cardano, several other authors have 
employed it in reference to the same person. But 
I cannot answer Mr. Warp’s question. J. G. N. 


Hymnology (2™ S. vi. 129.) — Being much in- 
terested in the hymnology, &c., of the last cen- 
tury, I venture to express the hope Mr. Bowrr 
will continue his Notes on the subject. Is he 
aware that in an early number of a periodical, 
called The Excelsior, appeared some remarkably 
interesting details respecting the well-known, yet 
vgriously given hymn: 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home! ” 


tracing it, through many variations and sources, 
back to Augustine ? 

Another correspondent lately supplied an en- 
larged form of — 


“ Come, thou fount of every blessing,” 


attributing it to Lady Huntingdon ; for this it is 
presumed he had more decided authority than 
merely finding it in her ladyship’s handwriting, as 
the statement appears. In “N. & Q.” (2"¢ S. vi. 
116.), a correspondent had negatived the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson of Cambridge as its author, to whom it 
has usually been attributed, but did not state his 
authority for so doing. Can Z. kindly furnish the 
titles of any other hymns composed by the excellent 
Countess of Huntingdon. S. M.S. 


I have been somewhat surprised at the un- 
hesitating manner in which your correspondent Z. 
assigns the authorship of the hymn, “ Come, thou 
fount of every blessing,” to the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon. The fourth and fifth verses of that hymn 
were new to me when I read them in “ N. & Q.” 
But the first three verses are, in many hymn- 
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books which I have examined, attributed to the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, minister of the Baptist 
congregation at Cambridge from 1759 to 1790. 
They are likewise contained in the collected edi- 
tion of Robinson’s Minor Works (Harlow, 1807, 
vol. iv. p. 348.) Until I saw your correspondent’s 
communication, I had never con it hinted that 
they were not Robinson’s. A common account of 
Robinson's death is, that, having become a Uni- 
tarian, he died broken-hearted from hearing a 
lady singing this hymn, and accompanying her 
voice on the piano. This story, though not founded 
on fact, could, however, have obtained no credence 
had it not been thought that Robinson was really 
the author of the verses. Robinson was also author 
of a hymn beginning : — 
“ Mighty God, while angels bless thee.” 
K. 
“ Luther's Hymn” (24 S. iv. 151.) —The original 
source from which “Great God! what do I see 
and hear,” &c., is taken is from J.C. Jacobi’s trans- 
lation of B. Ringwaldl’s German bymn upon the 
last judgment, “”Tis sure, that awful time will 
come.” See J. C. Jacobi’s Psalmodia Germanica, 
. 202., 12mo., London, 1722; or J. Haberkorn’s 
Psalmodia Germanica, p.201., 8vo., London, 1765. 
Also W. B. Collyer’s Collection of Hymns, hymn 
856. Z. 


Gat-toothed and Venus (2™ 8S. v. 456.) — It is 
true, at the commencement of Chaucer, the word 
is spelt “ gat-toothed ;” but if your correspondents 
will turn to “the wife of Bathes prologue” (p. 67. 
Speght’s edition), they will find the lines run 
thus : 

“ Gaptothed I was, and that became me well, 
I had the print of dame Venus’ seale.” 
That is to say, she had lost a tooth, as many do at 
forty (as she admits she was), and had a gap in 
the mouth. Venus’s seal is more puzzling. I 
fancy it must refer to some astrological or talis- 
manic symbol : we know Chaucer was very learned 
in occult lore. Now, in turning to the editio prin- 
ceps of the great work of Cornelius Agrippa, De 
Occulta Philosophia (lib. ii. p. cli.), we have, 
among other signacula, the seal of Venus. It is 
figured thus: —A cross like a saltire, the centre 
and three of the points ending with small roundles ; 
the lower sinister point finishes with a curved line, 
like the blade of a scythe. In the upper quarter 
is a figure like the union of a crosslet and a Y ; 
in the dexter side a half circle; in base a circle, 
but in the fourth side is nothing—a gap. Is it 
not likély, then, this is the meaning of “ Venus’s 
seal ?” —something with a gap in it. A. A. 











| is a notable error. 


to Mr. Henry Kensineron the real nature of the 
combat between the sapper-divers at Spithead in 
1842 : — 

“A dangerous but curious incident occurred this sum- 
mer between Corporal Jones and private Girvan, two 
rival divers, who, in a moment of irritation, engaged in a 
conflict at the bottom of the sea, having both got hold of 
the same floor timber of the wreck, which neither would 
yield to the other. Jones at length, fearful of a collision 
with Girvan, he being a powerful man, made his bull- 
rope fast, and attempted to escape by it; but before he 
could do so, Girvan seized him by the legs, and tried to 
draw him down. A scuffle ensued, and Jones succeeding 
in extricating his legs from the grasp of his antagonist, 
took a firmer hold of the bull-rope, and kicked at Girvan 
several times with all the strength his suspended position 
permitted. One of the kicks broke an eye or lens of 
Girvan’s helmet, and as water instantly rushed into his 
dress, he was likely to have been drowned, had he not at 
once been hauled on board. Two or three days in Haslar 
hospital, however, completely cured him of the injuries 
he thus sustained, and these two submarine combatants 
ever after carried on their duties with the greatest cor- 
diality.” 

This fight took place at Spithead on the 22nd 
September, 1842, when the divers were employed 
recovering portions of the wreck of the “ Royal 
George,” under Major-General (now Sir Charles) 
Pasley, Royal Engineers, not Mr. Deane, the 
submarine engineer. The depth of water was be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen fathoms. The com- 
batants, Richard Pillman Jones, now a sergeant 
in the corps, and John Girvan, now a deserter, 
were not tried by court-martial for the offence. 

M.S. R. 


Teston and Tester (2 S. vi. 85.)—In the 
paper on Base Coin in the reign of Elizabeth, con- 
stant mention is made of testons of ij* and testons 

iiij*. How is it, then, that Halliwell and John- 
son, who so especially treat of the force of words, 
define a ¢eston to be of the same value as a fester ? 

In Ireland, some thirty-seven years ago, “a 
sixpenny bit” was constantly spoken of by per- 
sons of advanced age as a tester. But the word 
teston was never used. When George IV. went 
to Slane Castle, a gentleman observed to Lord 
Norbury, that the Marquess of Sligo must incur 
great expense to entertain the royal guest. “ Oh 
no,” was the reply; “he can entertain him under 
a tester.” 

Pistol speaks of the tester to Falstaff, and Speed, 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, says to Proteus, 
“You have ¢estern'd me!” 

Jacosus DE LECETFELD. 


Sedulius (2™ §. vi. 129.) — Mr. Bowes, in his 
very able article, anté, p.129., calls this well-known 
ecclesiastical poet “a native of Scotland.” This 
Like his countrymen, Co- 


Submarine Duel (2™ S. i. 412. 501.) — The lumbanus, St. Gallus, and a host of other conti- 
following extract from Connolly's History of the | nental churchmen, Sedulius was a Scot of Ireland, 


Royal Sappers and Miners (2ud edition, vol. i. p. 


not of Albany. The name of Scotia was not ap- 


398.), will probably satisfy Canagges, and show | plied to North Britain until ages after, when the 
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Scotic rule had been long established in North 
Britain. Sedulius is the Latinised form of the 
well-known Irish name “ Shiel,” the “d” or mid- 
dle consonant being elided. C. 


Cold Harbour or Arbour (2 §S, vi. 143.)— 
The probability seems manifest, that the places 
which bear this appellation were anciently con- 
nected with the Roman occupancy of this island ; 
but how were they connected with it? I am in- 
clined to think that the name marks the site of 
lands that were allotted to colonists who made 


permanent settlements on them, and cultivated | 
Such lands may have been known as | 


the soil. 
“ Colonorum arva,” the fields of the husbandmen 
or colonists; and it is not improbable, I think, 
that colloquially the abbreviation, “Col. arva,” 
may have been in use. At this moment I cannot 
adduce any readings of “Col.” for “ Colonorum,” 
on votive or sepulchral monuments; but any one 
who has given the least attention to Roman in- 
scriptions must have remarked the custom of ab- 
breviating the words in common use. The Anglo- 
Saxon colonists, in occupying the land of their 
predecessors, may have retained the sound of the 
name by which those lands were called, and that 
sound would be very like “ Cold Arbour.” If any 
one will repeat “ Col. arva” several times over, 
he will perceive what a striking similarity there is 
in the sound of those words. W. S. 


Cha, Tea (2 §. v. 275. 347.)—JIn all the 
European languages the same word is used for 
tea, or identically almost the same; e.g. French, 
thé; Italian, ¢é ; Spanish, te; German, thee; Dutch, 
thee; and Russian, ¢shai; in all of these it is a 
masculine noun, except in the Dutch, where it is 
feminine, while in English it is neuter. In the 


tongues of the East it is invariably of the feminine | 


gender, and the Chinese ¢tcha, or tha, is represented 
in India by the word \|,_, cha, which is of Persian 


¥ 
derivation. Thus these two words appear to re- 
present the name of this most useful product all 
over the world, no doubt originally derived from 
the language of the country where its habitat was. 
In some Latin dictionaries, Ainsworth, &c., thea 
is given, though for what purpose it would be | 
difficult to say, as it can hardly be considered a 


classical term, or a word known to the Romans ! 
A. S.A. 


Hindustan, June, 1858. 


“ Salutation and Cat” (2% §. vi. 137.)—It is 
far from improbable but some explanation of the 
sign of the “Salutation and Cat” may yet be 
brought to light, and a more significant derivative 
than the one suggested by your correspondent 
ALEexanpEeR ANDREWS. 

If, indeed, “ we have never heard of any tavern 
called the ‘Cat’ as a sign,” it must be borne in 
mind we have the equally curious combination of 





| issued in Mowrnny Pants, The 
| See Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hal/- 
| yearly Inomx) @& lis. id., which may be 


the “ Cat and Fiddle,” and which is by no means 
uncommon ; this latter is, however, satisfactorily 
explained, and probably is in fact a corruption of 
“ Catherine fidele.” The Jesuits have long been 
satirised under the semblance of a cat ; but never 
more thoroughly than in France, under the reign 
of Charles X., who lost his throne battling with 
that imagery. The legend of the “ Cats” is fami- 
liar in Louvain, and appears full of meaning ; but 
there is no point, or sufficient catastrophe, to make 
it palatable to the present taste: the mysterious 
noises in the air—the banquet on the Grand 
Place—the salutation of the young cats — the in- 
sinuating invitation to partake of their feast — 
and the final dislodgment from the chateau —are 
all events typical of Jesuitical attributes. 

It is possible Bellenden Ker, who traces in his 


| volumes the origin of many of our songs, sayings, 


and signs of a certain period to events passing in 
the Low Countries, may have coupled this sign 
with some spirit-stirring scene connected with the 
Reformation. H. D’A veney. 


Paintings of Christ bearing the Cross (2™ S. v. 
378. 424. 505.; vi. 57. 157.) — Add, one in the 
church of St. Ambroise, Paris (French school) ; 
and one by Titian, in the Palazzo Durazzo, Genoa. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Postman and Tubman (2™* §. vi. 168.) — Le- 
GALIs will find two of the three questions he asks 
answered by a reference to “N, & Q.” 1* S. v. 
490. Tex Bex. 


HMligcellaneaus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tas Necesstry or Cacnen Commenton. Svo. 1705. 
Scummetrensicx's Port Rovan. Original edition. 


| Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 


sent to Messns.Uect & Danor, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 136. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose: 


Weooerwoon's complete Catalogue of the Mepatcions and Works or 
Aar executed at his Manufactory. 


Wanted by 4. P. Davies, Millfield, Tamworth. 


Aatices ta Carrespanvents, 


We are compelled this week to omit several papers of great interest, 
and also our vsual Notes on Books. 


R.D. A per se; Ampersend, &c., its origin and derivation are very 


| Sully discussed in our \st 8. vols. ii. vili. and ix. 


Crorcner. There is no charge, as we have frequently explained, for the 
insertion of Querics in this Journal. 

Invotcwrany Verstrication. The frst extract given last @eck from 
the writings of Mr. Charles Dickens, was inadvertently stated by our cor- 
respondent 8. to be taken from Oliver Twist. He should have said from 
the concluding pages of Master Humphrey's Clock. 

Answers to other correspondents in our next. 

“ Nores anno Queaies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
" iption for Stamexp Copies for 

i by Post Office Order in 
Javour of Messas, Bett anv Davy, 186. Fixer Sraser, E.C.; to whom 
a be addressed. 


Ul Comm ustcarions " Eprroa sho 








